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PLAUTUS 
By MORRIS MARPLES 


F all Latin writers whose works have come down to us 

there is none so live as Plautus, and none more calculated 
to give a modern reader the real ‘feel’ of Latin. He is worth 
reading for this alone, apart from the fun to be got out of his 
comedy, and there is much to be said for using him judiciously 
in the elementary stages of Latin teaching. But unfortunately 
not all his plays are of equal merit, and for most people selec- 
tion is desirable. For that reason attention in this article will 
be confined to five plays—Rudens, Mostellaria, Aulularia, Miles 
Gloriosus, and Menaechmi—which in themselves are worth 
reading for sheer entertainment, and which also incidentally 
illustrate the influence of Plautus on modern drama. Any 
reader who masters these may be sure that he has got nearly 
all that is best and most characteristic in Plautus, and will have 
enjoyed himself into the bargain. 

Titus Maccus (or perhaps Maccius) Plautus was born about 
254 B.C. at Sarsina in Umbria. The district had only recently 
come under the control of Rome, and Plautus’ native speech 
was probably not Latin at all. At an early age, however, he 
migrated to the capital, and there no doubt acquired the 
mastery of Greek and Latin which enabled him to write his 
comedies. 

He seems first to have been employed as a stage-carpenter 
or scene-shifter, and it was doubtless at this period that his 
interest in the theatre was aroused. Later he invested money 
in some commercial enterprise abroad, lost it all, and was com- 
pelled on his return to undertake work as assistant to a baker 
in order to maintain himself. Meanwhile we may imagine that 
he was engaged on the dramatic work which eventually brought 


him fame and independence. It was not till middle age or 
3871.22 B 











































2 PLAUTUS 


later, however, that he achieved this success, if we may judge 
by the dates of those of his plays which can be dated. 

He is said to have written 130 comedies. Possibly this is an 
exaggeration, and in any case only twenty survive, with frag- 
ments of one other (Vidularia). He died in 184, in his 7oth 
year, leaving an epitaph, which, if he really did write it him- 
self, shows that he had no mean opinion of his own achieve- 
ments: 

Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, Comoedia luget, 
scaena est deserta, dein Risus Ludus Iocusque 
et numeri innumeri simul omnes conlacrumarunt. 


The stage, however, was not left desolate, for Plautus’ reputa- 
tion did not die with him, and his comedies were constantly 
revived in the Roman theatre till they gave place during the 
first century of the Empire to dramatic entertainments of a 
much more trivial kind. Even that was not the end: at the 
Renaissance he received a fresh lease of life, and his influence 
is everywhere traceable in the drama of that period. Enough 
to say that Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors is based on the 
Menaechmi, and that Falstaff is a descendant of Pyrgopoly- 
nices: readers will note many other parallels, in plot, in 
incident, and in character. 

Plautus’ comedies belong to the class known as fabula pal- 
liata, so called because they dealt with Greek life, and Greek 
dress (pallium) was worn. This type of drama, of which 
Terence is the only other surviving exponent, continued in 
Latin the tradition of the New Greek Comedy, whose most 
famous representative, Menander, had been writing some fifty 
years before the birth of Plautus. Indeed, in a sense there is 
little original in Plautus. All his plays are translations of or 
adaptations from the comedies of his Greek predecessors, as 
he often tells us himself in his prologues. Sometimes he com- 
bined elements from different plays, by the process known as 
contaminatio, and no doubt introduced scenes or incidents 
of his own invention or based on the native Atellan farces. 
But, like Shakespeare, he was essentially a borrower of already 
existing plots. Of the plays under consideration, for example, 
we know that the Rudens was based on a comedy by Diphilus, 
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the Mostellaria on the dou probably of Philemon, the Miles 
Gloriosus on a Greek play called *Adagav. 

Thus it is that although the plays are in Latin, and were 
presented to a predominantly Latin audience, the characters, 
the scenes, the situations, indeed the whole tone of them, are 
essentially Greek. Of our five plays, the action of two (Aulu- 
laria and Mostellaria) takes place in Athens, of the Miles 
Gloriosus in Ephesus, of the Rudens in Cyrene, and of the 
Menaechm in Epidamnus. The kind of life depicted is such 
as must have been lived by the middle and lower classes of 
these Greek cities—town life of a not very elevated or edifying 
kind, of which money, pleasure, and the incidents of street 
and market-place form the staple. There are no aristocrats or 
persons of intellect or refinement in Plautus. 

The whole is displayed against a background which may be 
described as Levantine, a background compounded of sea- 
voyages, seaports, kidnapping, slave-dealers, Carthaginians, 
Babylonian sea-captains, shipwreck, spices, and merchandise. 
It was in the Levant that Rome’s future lay when Plautus 
wrote, and with the defeat of Carthage she was just awakening 
to her maritime destiny. But there was nothing Roman in the 
life of the Levant, either then or later. 

Yet though the themes and the characters of his plays are 
Greek, though he uses a background which is wholly Greek, 
Plautus has no hesitation in introducing allusions to features 
of Roman life, often with incongruous results. For instance, 
in the Mostellaria Grumio, although a Greek, refers insultingly 
to the fashionable life led by Tranio and his master as ‘playing 
the Greek’. In the Aulularia Euclio says that he will report 
Congrio to the tresviri, Roman officials, who are as out of place 
in Athens as are the aediles and praetors found in some other 
plays. Roman laws are referred to; and above all the type of 
punishment, by crucifixion, which we see hanging over the 
heads of all slaves in Plautus, if only in jest, is Roman not 
Greek. 

Like the New Comedy in Greek, these are plays of intrigue, 
of complicated and often absurd and ill-constructed plot. The 
author was not in the least concerned with probability, any 
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more than was Gilbert in the construction of his comic operas 
or the modern writer of pantomimes and musical comedies. 
Any device, however outrageous, is considered good enough, 
so long as the action can proceed, and such contrivances as 
soliloquies, asides, and eavesdropping are sadly overworked. 
This must be accepted as part of the fun, and there is no need 
to join those who condemn Plautus because his plays are badly 
constructed. His excellences lie elsewhere. 

The characters, too, are of the ‘stock’ variety, and cannot 
stand up to serious criticism: nor is it intended that they 
should. It is true that in a few cases some distinguishing 
subtlety is attempted, and one or two full-length portraits are 
introduced, the most interesting perhaps being Euclio the 
miser, who inspired Moliére’s L’Avare and has something in 
common with Shylock; but for the most part we know what 
to expect. The stupid, shallow old father, the shrewish mother, 
the extravagant son and his beautiful lover, the cunning slave 
(on whom usually the plot turns), the villainous slave-dealer, 
the parasite, the braggart captain—they turn up again and 
again. Very often, as in the comedy of manners of Ben Jonson 
or Sheridan, their names epitomize their characters. Thus as in 
the Mostellariawe have Philolaches—Haphazard ; in the Rudens, 
Labrax—perhaps Shark ; in the Menaechmi, Peniculus the para- 
site—Sponge; in the Miles Gloriosus, Artotrogus—Gnawbread, 
and Pyrgopolynices himself—Sir Constant Sackfort. 

In these circumstances a certain similarity of plot is 
unavoidable: indeed, Professor Gilbert Norwood has con- 
structed a composite plot embodying all the essentials of 
Plautus. There is, however, a certain variety in the five plays 
we have before us, and they have little in common beyond the 
inevitable scheming slave, who in most cases brings about 
the dénouement. The Rudens is a romantic tale of shipwreck 
and love, in which a slave-dealer plays the villain’s part: the 
Miles tells of the tricks played upon a stupid braggart captain, 
and the Aulularia deals in similar vein with a miser and his 
hidden store of gold: the Menaechmi makes the most of the 
misunderstandings arising over identical twins : while the theme 
of the Mostellaria turns on a haunted house. 
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PLAUTUS 5 


Like incident and character, the settings of these plays are 
conventional and stereotyped. The scene is almost always laid 
in a street, the background being formed by the houses of the 
principal characters, who always live conveniently next door 
to one another. Often there is an angiportum or alley-way 
between the houses, where eavesdroppers can hide, and the 
conventional altar is always present. The only exception to 
the above arrangement is the Rudens, where the scene is laid 
not in a town but on the sea-coast, and the background con- 
sists of a house and a temple side by:side. 

The scene is never changed, and all action, however private, 
must take place in the street. Thus in the Mostellaria Phile- 
matium does her toilet in the street, and in the same play a 
drinking party takes place outside. (It is possible, however, 
that a portico in front of the house made scenes such as these 
less difficult.) In all plays characters have a tendency to come 
out into the street to say or do things which seem out of place 
there. Like the other shortcomings of plot and characteriza- 
tion, these conventions must be accepted, if Plautus is to be 
enjoyed. So, too, with the convention that characters entering 
from the right (of the audience) come from the forum or town, 
those entering from the left from the harbour or from abroad. 

The actors probably did not wear masks, except in female 
parts which were, of course, taken by men. Wigs and extra- 
vagant make-up were, however, usual, and there were certain 
conventions as to costume which enabled the audience to 
identify stock characters at a glance. 

In Greek comedy musical interludes had divided up the 
play. Plautus went a step farther than this and introduced 
music and dance into the action, possibly deriving the idea 
from the native Roman saturae or medleys, in which the music 
of the tibia, a kind of flute, played a considerable part. By so 
doing he produced something completely new. 

Nothing is known of the actual music which accompanied 
the plays. As in the saturae, the instrument employed was the 
tibia, and there can have been nothing in the nature of har- 
mony. It is certain that the music was definitely subordinate 
to the words, which were composed first, as we learn from the 
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didascalia of the Stichus, where it is stated that a certain 
Marcipor set the play to music. About a third of the play 
consisted of the spoken word without music. Of the rest, part 
seems to have been in the nature of recitative, in which the 
music was completely subordinate to the dialogue, and part of 
cantica or airs, sometimes in the form of solos, sometimes 
shared between a number of actors, who, however, always sang 
successively, never together. Different metres were employed 
for the spoken word, for recitative, and for cantica respectively, 
but it would be out of place here to attempt any account of 
this rather complicated and controversial subject. 

It appears also that dancing, somewhat after the fashion of 
the modern ballet, except that the participants spoke or sang 
as well as danced, was introduced into the plays. ‘The scene 
in the Rudens where Labrax is being guarded by two slaves is 
thought to be of this kind: so, too, the antics of Tranio before 
the haunted house (in the Mostellaria). Indeed, it is not hard 
to visualize these scenes, and others, as ballets or mimes. 

Plautus’ plays, then, alike in their contempt for probability, 
their dramatic structure, and their employment of music and 
dance, may be likened to comic opera or musical comedy 
rather than serious drama, and it will be helpful perhaps if we 
think of them under this head, provided we remember that 
the music of the simple tibia was something very different 
from that of the modern orchestra. Possibly the comic operas 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, in which any absurdity or impos- 
sibility in incident or plot is accepted without criticism because 
of their musical form, may be regarded as the closest parallel. 

It remains to say something of the two qualities which make 
the work of Plautus almost unique in Latin literature, his 
vigorous command of colloquial Latin and his sense of fun. 

He employs a vivid and racy speech, flexible and expressive, 
which pays little heed to the niceties of literary style, and is 
often clumsy and awkward, but is always unquestionably alive. 
With his colloquialisms and slang, his snatches of Greek, his 
constant puns and plays on words, his love of verbal jugglery 
so reminiscent of Shakespeare, he evidently represents in his 
own way the speech of middle-class Romans of his period. 
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PLAUTUS 7 


Stylists have always preferred Terence for his elegance, but 
most will find the warmth, the exuberance, and the abounding 
vitality of Plautus infinitely more attractive than the somewhat 
frigid manner of his fellow dramatist. 

His sense of comedy is likewise vigorous and rich. There 
are few pages in Plautus which do not raise a smile in the 
reader, and it is only necessary to make the experiment of 
producing one of his plays to realize the immense store of 
latent fun which his work contains. It is, of course, essentially 
humour for the groundlings, but it is none the worse for that. 
There are the ridiculous situations or misunderstandings like 
those caused by the similarity of the Menaechmi twins; the 
tricks played on unpopular characters, such as Euclio or 
Pyrgopolynices ; much pure clowning and knock-about foolery, 
in which slaves of the bruiser type figure ; and a certain amount 
of rather banal jesting at the expense of drunkards, henpecked 
husbands, and the like. Verbal humour, also of a rather crude 
kind, and smart repartee are naturally part and parcel of every 
play. Though very little that is elevating will be found in 
Plautus, he is seldom coarse, and, as experience will prove, he 
is always enjoyable. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME 


The Faculty of Archaeology, History, and Letters of the British School at 
Rome proposes to arrange for the Easter holidays of 1939 a visit to Rome and 
to Campania for teachers of Latin and Roman history. The party, consisting 
of a limited number of men and women, will be accompanied by a senior 
member of the Faculty. The programme will include lectures and conducted 
visits to selected sites, monuments, and museums, and it is hoped that this 
first-hand acquaintance with the central setting of Roman history will provide 
a valuable stimulus to teaching and study. 

The dates arranged would allow for between two and three weeks in Italy. 
The estimated cost from London to London would not exceed £30; this 
includes travel (but not meals on the trains), excursions, visits to museums and 
accommodation (full board and lodging, but not extras, such as wine). 

Applications for further information should be made to the Secretary, 
Faculty of Archaeology, British School at Rome, 50 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 








ROMAN STRATEGY AND TACTICS FROM 
509 TO 202 B.c. (cont.) 


By K. W. MEIKLEJOHN 


Il. From 264 to 202 


HE First Punic Warisarecord of a dismal wastage of human 

life and of strategic ineptitude. Briefly the Roman mis- 
takes may be summed up as follows. First, the popular assem- 
bly which accepted the alliance with Messana seems to have 
failed to realize that the Carthaginians were bound to try to 
eject them from Sicily; to fight Carthage Rome needed a navy; 
she had none of her own and even in the treaty with Hiero 
asked for no naval assistance. Secondly, Rome made her 
struggle in Sicily much harder because she alienated all the 
Greeks by her ungenerous treaty with Hiero and by the mas- 
sacre of non-combatants at Agrigentum. Thirdly, she was 
very slow to realize that the only way to get the Carthaginians 
out of Sicily was to strike at Africa; Agathocles in 310 had 
already pointed the way. Fourthly, Regulus failed to enlist 
willing Numidians in his cavalry, although a strong cavalry 
was essential on the plains of Africa. Fifthly, Regulus was left 
with far too small a force. Lastly, Rome continued to change 
the command and appoint inexperienced men, though few 
were quite so incompetent as Regulus who, when faced by the 
elephants and phalanx of Xanthippus, massed his legionaries, 
thus making them an easy prey to the Carthaginian battering 
ram. 

With such a catalogue of strategic blunders it is amazing 
that Rome won the war. Apparently her success was largely 
due to the inefficiency of the Carthaginian admirals, the little 
reliance that even Hamilcar could place in Carthaginian mer- 
cenaries, and the unwavering loyalty of the Roman allies. 
Although five hundred fully manned warships and a thousand 
transports! were lost in storms, the allies were still prepared to 
man ships in which the rowers sudantes atque sedentes (as 
Naevius says) faced almost certain death. Practically the whole 

' C.A.H. vii. 689. 
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ROMAN STRATEGY AND TACTICS FROM 509 TO 202 B.C. 9 
war, certainly from 252 to 242, was a ‘war of attrition’. Such 
wars are wasteful and foolish. The only excuse that we can 
make for Rome is that she was completely out of her depth in 
the wider strategy needed for operations outside of Italy. 

In the Gallic invasion of 225 the Romans recovered their 
old strategic ability. The situation was at first very similar to 
that of 217. One Roman army was at Ariminum, a second in 
Etruria, and a third in Sardinia. The Gauls crossed the Apen- 
nines well to the north, defeated the praetor in Etruria, and 
were on their way back with booty when they were caught in 
a vice at Telamon between the remnants of the praetor’s army, 
reinforced by the army from Ariminum, and the Sardinian 
army which had landed near Pisa and was marching south- 
wards. The battle is of interest tactically because it was won for 
the first time in Roman history by a decisive charge of cavalry. 

The Second Punic War is of great interest not only because 
of its result in making Rome the chief power in the Western 
Mediterranean but also because of the wide scale of the opera- 
tions and the brilliant strategy and tactics of Hannibal and some 
of the Roman commanders. 

The strategic situation as Hannibal saw it must have been 
something like this. He could rely on the Spanish empire for 
men, metals, and corn, but he was dependent on Carthage for 
further financial help in paying his troops. ‘The Roman stra- 
tegy would obviously be to invade Africa. If Carthage sub- 
mitted, Hannibal would lose reinforcements for the most vital 
part of his army, the Numidian cavalry and the African in- 
fantry. He must therefore counter a Roman invasion of Africa 
by a Punic invasion of Italy. He hoped that in this he would 
gain assistance from the Cisalpine Gauls and from the Italian 
allies who had been so heavily strained in the last war. It was 
possible to invade Italy by sea, because, although Rome had 
command of the sea, no Roman fleet could patrol the whole 
Mediterranean, and in fact Carthaginian forces were sent by 
sea later in the war without disaster. But it was dangerous to 
risk everything on avoiding the Roman fleet, especially as he 
would have to pass near the Roman ally, Massilia. He there- 
fore fell back upon invasion by land. 
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In his calculations he made one mistake that cost him dear. 
He expected little resistance in the Pyrenees, Gaul, and the 
Alps. Thanks to the machinations of Massilia he was delayed 
long enough to make an otherwise easy crossing of the Alps 
extremely costly. It is, however, unfair to blame him for this 
miscalculation, as it is hard to see how he could have made an 
accurate estimate of Massiliot influence among the Gallic 
tribes. 

The Romans do not seem to have expected an invasion 
of Italy. One army was sent to Sicily to prepare for an attack 
on Africa, the second should have gone under P. Scipio to 
defend Massilia, but had to be diverted to deal with a Gallic 
rising in the Po valley possibly engineered by Hannibal. Scipio 
had to collect a third army hastily, and this he took to Massilia. 
On arriving there he learnt that Hannibal was near the Rhone, 
but he decided not to take the offensive with an untried army, 
especially as his first duty was to protect Massilia. When he 
found, to his amazement, that Hannibal was making for Italy 
and was leaving Massilia across his communications, Scipio 
sent the army into Spain under his brother—the most decisive 
move of the war, because it cut Hannibal off from his base. 

When Hannibal reached Lombardy he found Scipio had got 
there before him. The latter very wisely refrained from moving 
up into the Alpine passes away from his base, Placentia, from 
which he might easily be cut off by a Gallic rising. Instead, 
he reconnoitred with his cavalry, was wounded in a skirmish 
on the Ticinus, and then withdrew south of the Po, which now 
served him as an impregnable right flank. He was forced to 
withdraw from his first position on the Stradella' by the whole- 
sale desertion of his Gallic auxiliaries. He therefore used the 
Trebia as his second line of defence, his right resting as before 
on the Po and Placentia, and his left towards the Apennines. 

In this and the next two years we have a series of brilliant 
strokes comparable to the operations of Sherman which led 
up to the capture of Atlanta in the American Civil War. Like 
Sherman, Hannibal had to force an enemy on the strategic 
defensive to make a number of costly offensives. 

? C.A.H. viii. 41. 
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Sempronius, who had risked a dangerous sea voyage! in 
order to come to grips with Hannibal, was easily induced by a 
common tactical ruse to hurry his men into an attack. But in 
the next year Hannibal had a harder task. The Romans posted 
Servilius at Ariminum to defend the Via Flaminia, Hannibal’s 
easiest way south, and Flaminius at Arretium to guard the 
passes leading into Etruria, in case Hannibal followed the route 
of the Gauls in 225. This they do not seem to have expected 
him to do, because all the cavalry was left under Servilius. 
Hannibal delivered a cavalry feint towards Ariminum, while 
he crossed the Apennines and reached Etruria unopposed. He 
tried to entice Flaminius out of Arretium first by marching 
past the town in column—giving him the opportunity which 
Brasidas had taken so successfully at Amphipolis—and then 
by ravaging the surrounding country-side. Flaminius was no 
fool; he remained secure in Arretium, for he knew that Servi- 
lius must be hastening to join him, and time was in favour of 
the Romans. Soon Hannibal would be in the position of the 
Gauls at Telamon. To the amazement of Flaminius he 
seemed to desire the position, because he suddenly left the 
neighbourhood of Arretium and moved off, not towards Rome, 
but towards the Apennines and the Via Flaminia. The Roman 
general guessed the plan; Hannibal would surprise Servilius 
as the latter hurried to Etruria, and he would surprise him 
easily because it was so unlikely that the Carthaginian would 
throw away his advantage in tactical mobility by fighting in en- 
closed country. Flaminius therefore followed Hannibal in such 
haste that he did not protect his advance by an adequate van- 
guard. At Trasimene he and his army were caught at a disad- 
vantage and beaten decisively. Hannibal followed up his victory 
by surprising and utterly routing the cavalry of Servilius. 

Just as William I avoided London after Senlac, so Hannibal 
avoided Rome and moved into Apulia, where he hoped to win 
over some of the Roman allies. He had a further object—to 
remedy a weakness in his own troops which had been made 
clear at Trebia and Trasimene. In the former battle 10,000, 
and in the latter 6,000 Romans cut their way through his army. 

’ CR. xlv. 124. 
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This meant that the legionary was better equipped for close 
fighting than any of Hannibal’s troops. During the winter of 
217-16 the African infantry were equipped with the spoils taken 
from the Romans—Hannibal was not the type of general to 
disdain to use his enemy’s weapons. 

After Trasimene the Romans fell back perforce upon true 
defensive strategy. The Fabian policy of keeping to the hills 
and cutting off all isolated foraging parties from the Punic camp 
was extremely dangerous to Hannibal. From the Roman point 
of view it had two defects: it was inglorious, and guerrilla war- 
fare is ill-suited to a heavy-armed soldier. In 216 therefore 
the Romans decided to bring Hannibal to battle. They were 
determined to fight on ground that was not chosen by him; 
but they were deceived by his pretence of offering battle on 
the right bank of the Aufidus, when he really wished to fight 
on the left.! ‘The Roman battle plan was simple; to use their 
advantage in heavy infantry, they massed the legions and left 
the cavalry the passive role of guarding the flanks. Their 
whole object was to break Hannibal’s centre. To meet this 
plan Hannibal made his line convex. The centre was to give 
ground slowly, while the ‘horns’, composed of the Africans 
with Roman armour, stood fast. Provided that the amazingly 
difficult withdrawal of the centre was carried out in good order, 
the effect would be to draw the Roman phalanx into the 
‘pocket’, where it would be gradually outflanked by the Afri- 
cans.? But as the line became concave, there was an increasing 
danger of its being broken. The battle was not therefore won 
by the infantry, but by the Spanish and Gallic cavalry, which 
first drove the Roman horse off the field, then checked their 
pursuit and assisted the Numidian cavalry to rout the Roman 
allied horse, again checked their pursuit, and turned on the 
rear of the Roman infantry who were about to break through 
the ‘pocket’. If this is the correct account of the battle,3 Dr. 
Tarn is right in calling it the ‘high-water mark’ of cavalry 


1 For Cannae I follow in general the account in C.A.H. viii. 53. 

2 Compare the similar pocket in the Franco-British line in 1914, where the 
‘horns’ were Paris and Verdun (the Battle of the Marne). 

3 W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments (a small but 
brilliant book). 
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achievement in ancient times. A double recall from pursuit 
and such perfect timing in the co-operation of infantry and 
cavalry is unparalleled. 

With the battle of Cannae the strategy of both sides changes. 
Hannibal found some Roman allies willing to revolt, but not 
enough. The Romans reverted to Fabian tactics, and the war 
in Italy became a war of attrition. Hannibal therefore turned 
elsewhere for help, urged Philip of Macedon to engage the 
Roman fleet, and persuaded the Carthaginians to stir up trouble 
in Sardinia and Sicily, and also to make great efforts to recover 
from their heavy defeat in Spain in 216. Much nonsense has 
been talked about his struggling to find a port. He already had 
one, Locri, and there in 215 he received a few reinforcements. 
In view of the general loyalty of the Roman allies, it was useless 
—even dangerous—to fill Italy with Carthaginian troops.! The 
only possible advantage would be for a siege of Rome itself, 
but that would take away such little mobility as was still left to 
Hannibal (owing to the need for protecting his Italian allies), and 
the danger of a repulse was too great.2 There was little hope of 
another great battle in Italy, for the Romans had at last learnt 
their lesson, but Hannibal’s efforts outside of Italy caused 
Rome to fight on the defensive for the next six years. 

In the year 210 the Romans took the offensive. They wisely 
made no attempt at a ‘direct approach’, but concentrated on 
the ‘indirect approach’ by way of Spain. Scipio’s first cam- 
paign there is a good example of an ‘indirect approach’, because 
he made no attempt to engage the three Carthaginian armies 
which were in different parts of Spain, but made a surprise 
attack on Nova Carthago, which he succeeded in taking by a 
tactical ‘indirect approach’. While he engaged the enemy with 


' For the danger of concentrating large numbers of troops in a restricted 
area where difficulties of provision are great, compare the way in which Napo- 
leon encouraged the Austrians in 1796 to cram troops into Mantua. Similarly 
T. E. Lawrence made excellent use of the Turkish concentration of troops in 
Medina. 

2 We might compare the similar situation in the Thirty Years War when 
Wallenstein refused to attack Gustavus in Nuremberg. Gustavus himself was 
forced to attack Wallenstein in a strong position, and his repulse, though mili- 
tarily unimportant, had considerable political effects in destroying the prestige 
of Gustavus. 
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a frontal attack along the isthmus and from the sea, he sent his 
legionaries through the lagoon behind the city. They suc- 
ceeded in making an entry and taking the defenders in the 
rear.! 

The moral effect of this victory was increased by his gene- 


CARTHAGO NOVA 





rous treatment of the Spanish hostages whom he captured in 
Nova Carthago. But if he was to secure the effective support 
of the Spanish tribes, he must engage the Carthaginian forces 
in the field. Accordingly he marched over to the Guadalquivir 
valley and engaged Hasdrubal near Baecula. The battle is 
remarkable because for the first time in Roman history the 
legions were used on the flanks and light-armed troops were 
used for the centre. This argues that the Romans had at last 
trained their light-armed troops properly. In 217 Hiero offered 
the Romans 1,000 archers and slingers, but they seem to have 
made little use of them. The battle of Cannae might have had 
a very different result if these archers had been properly orga- 
nized and detailed to throw the Carthaginian cavalry into con- 
fusion. We are told that the Romans began to form regular 

* For the Spanish and African campaigns Scullard’s Scipio Africanus in the 


Second Punic War (1930) is indispensable. Liddell Hart, A Greater than 
Napoleon (1926), is also good. 
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forces of light-armed troops after the fall of Capua, but to Scipio 
falls the credit of using them for the first time effectively in 
battle. At Baecula, although they engaged the Carthaginian 
light-armed while the legions performed their flank-attack, 
the Roman light-armed were not strong enough to ‘fix’ the 


¢ Carthaginian camp 
1 C. main troops 
2 C. light -armed 
3 R. light -armed 
4 R. legions 





whole Carthaginian centre, with the result that Hasdrubal 
was able to withdraw his troops to his camp before they were 
completely outflanked. Thence he moved up to the Atlantic 
coast and so into Gaul. Scipio has been blamed for allowing 
him to escape, but it is difficult to see how Hasdrubal could 
ever have been stopped, provided he chose this route. 

In the following year was fought the decisive battle of the 
Spanish campaign. Scipio again marched down the Baetis 
valley and the Carthaginians offered battle at Ilipa, some 
seventy miles from the river’s mouth. By a ruse Scipio led the 
enemy to believe that he would attack with the legions in the 
centre, but, when he led his army to the attack in the early 
morning, his centre was formed of the Spanish auxiliaries, 
whose duty was to threaten the Carthaginian centre while the 
legions deployed on the flanks; when the flank movement was 
completed they were to advance and ‘fix’ the enemy’s centre. 
The flanking movement seems to have been one of the most 
complicated manceuvres in ancient warfare. The legions 
moved obliquely outwards cohort by cohort, and when they 
came opposite the extreme flanks of the Carthaginian army 
advanced straight forward in column. When they came within 
striking distance of the Carthaginians they wheeled into line. 
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Up to this point the cavalry and light-armed had marched 
with them, but now, as the legions formed into line, the 
cavalry and light-armed swept outwards right round the Cartha- 
ginian flanks. They first drove the elephants into the Car- 
thaginian infantry, then routed the Carthaginian cavalry, and 
finally assisted the legions to roll up the enemy’s infantry. The 
Carthaginians were unable to make an orderly retreat because 
their centre was engaged by the Spanish auxiliaries. It was a 
decisive defeat, and owing to an energetic cavalry pursuit very 
few escaped to Gades. Scipio’s victory was due in part to the 
superiority of his cavalry but chiefly to the feebleness of the 
Carthaginian commander. Had he been an Alexander he 
would undoubtedly have driven home a cavalry attack while 
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the legions were beginning to deploy. Scipio’s flanking move- 
ment was highly dangerous, as it left a considerable gap be- 
tween his legions and the centre. When the manceuvre was 
completed this gap would be to some extent closed, but there 
was a perilous interval before the completion. To some extent 
the fact that each cohort operated separately reduced the dan- 
ger. We cannot say whether he made use of dead ground, of 
an early morning mist or of a screen of light-armed. Whatever 
precautions he took, there was a grave risk. Fortunately the 
enemy failed to use their opportunity, but never again did he 
endanger success by so complicated a manceuvre. 

Ilipa decided the war in Spain. The war as a whole could 
not be decided until Hannibal had been removed from Italy. 
Though some preferred a major battle in Italy, Scipio was 
quite clear that Africa was the place where the final decision 
must be made. To Africa he was sent, but the Senate did not 
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give him sufficient forces. He supplemented them by appealing 
for volunteers and by accepting the help of Masinissa, the 
brilliant Numidian cavalry commander. In Africa cavalry 
were all-important, and it is significant that both the battle of 
the Great Plains and that of Zama were begun by cavalry 
charges on both wings. At the Great Plains Scipio modified 
the flanking movement of Ilipa. He drew his army up in the 
customary three liries, but when the hastati came within reach 
of the enemy, they marked time to allow the second and third 
lines to form into line on either side of them. To facilitate this 
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the second and third lines were divided into two, so that the 
whole line at the end of the manceuvre was formed of half the 
triarit on one flank, then half the principes, then the hastati, 
then half the principes, and lastly the other half of the triarit. 
To ensure the success of the manceuvre the various divisions 
must have been carefully trained; and it is noteworthy that 
both in this battle and at Ilipa much more responsibility must 
have been given to the commanders of the smaller units of the 
Roman army. 

In the following year Scipio had to face Hannibal. He began 
the campaign by outmanceuvring Hannibal strategically. If a 
battle was to be decisive, Hannibal must be drawn away from 
his base, Carthage. Scipio therefore marched up the Bagradas 


valley away from Carthage, towards Masinissa and into the 
3871.22 c 
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region whence Carthage drew her main resources. Hannibal 
was ordered to follow him and so give battle on ground chosen 
by Scipio. Hannibal drew up his forces with eighty elephants 
in front of his infantry, which was organized in three separate 
lines; in the first Mago’s experienced mercenaries; in the 
second the Carthaginian levies, the Africans, and the Mace- 
donian contingent; in the third Hannibal’s own veterans. The 
Numidian cavalry were on the left, and the Carthaginian on 
the right. 

Obviously Hannibal’s plan was to use his elephants as tanks 
—as they had been used with success at the battle of Ipsus in 
301. To counteract this Scipio drew up his infantry in the 
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usual three lines, but with the maniples of the second and 
third lines covering off those of the first. Lanes were thus left 
for the elephants to charge through. The velites covered these 
lanes at the beginning, but when the elephants charged they 
withdrew into the gaps between the first and second lines. 
The elephants either went through the lanes or else were 
driven back on to the Carthaginian flanks.' Now Masinissa 
and Laelius led their cavalry on to the Numidian and Cartha- 
ginian cavalry respectively, and drove them off the field. 
Scipio’s first line of infantry engaged the mercenaries, whom 
they drove back. They then engaged the second line, but the 
struggle with the mercenaries and the number of corpses on 

™ The Romans had little fear of elephants now. At the Trebia they had 


learnt that, provided they could get out of the elephant’s way, a prod in its hind- 
quarters would ensure that it went straight onwards and so off the field. 
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the ground made them lose their formation, and the principes 
had to be brought up to reinforce them. With their aid the 
second Carthaginian line was broken. But now Scipio was 
faced by the serried ranks of Hannibal’s veterans. Such was 
the discipline of the Roman troops, that they halted and re- 
formed. Now—and not till now—Scipio moved the triarii on 
to the flanks. Although he thus slightly outflanked Hannibal’s 
troops, so furious was the struggle that it was only decided in 
favour of the Romans by the return of their cavalry who had 
been over-long in pursuing the Carthaginian cavalry. 

As Livy says, both sides fought bravely, both commanders 
did their utmost to ensure success. Scipio won chiefly because 
of his superiority in cavalry, but partly through the excellent 
training of his infantry and his wise refusal to deploy his re- 
serves until he met Hannibal’s third line. 

Before we leave the Second Punic War, one other Roman 
general deserves honourable mention, Claudius Nero. When 
Hasdrubal debouched into the plains of Lombardy Nero was 
in Apulia watching Hannibal. Livius was not strong enough 
to hold Hasdrubal; Nero therefore decided to take the risk 
that Ludendorff took at Tannenberg. Just as the latter left a 
cavalry screen to occupy Rennenkampf while he hurled the 
whole of his forces on to Samsonov, so Nero left a skeleton 
force to bluff Hannibal while he marched hurriedly up to join 
Livius. At the same time he urged the Senate to send the 
legiones urbanae to Narnia and withdraw the Capuan legion to 
Rome. He thus made a very rapid concentration of practically 
all the Roman forces. Movement and surprise are the main 
elements of strategy, and the Metaurus campaign is one of the 
finest examples of the art. 

To sum up, by the end of the Second Punic War the Roman 
army has developed from an unwieldy hoplite phalanx into a 
highly mobile force in which even heavy infantry are capable 
of rapid and independent manceuvres. The Romans have 
learnt the use of light-armed troops and of cavalry; and above 
all they have learnt how to ensure the co-operation of the 
various arms. ‘The weapon was forged which could defeat de- 
cisively the highly-trained armies of the Hellenistic kingdoms. 









































PORTRAIT OF A MILLIONAIRE—CALLIAS 
SON OF HIPPONICUS 


By KATHLEEN FREEMAN 


ALLIAS, son of Hipponicus, inherited the greatest for- 

tune of his day, lived throughout the latter half of the 
fifth century and the first thirty years of the fourth century, 
spent his money lavishly, and died poor, or at least a good deal 
poorer. He must have been a prominent personage in Athens, 
yet owing to his lack of interest in politics and war, one hears 
little of him in history books. He presents a small problem to 
the biographer: there are two sources of information about 
him, one friendly, one hostile, and the fitting together of the 
two into a portrait is an entertaining occupation. 

First of all, one must deal with the most important thing 
about him, his vast wealth. It is no exaggeration to call it the 
most important thing about him, since it dictated his way of 
life from the day he was born and must have played the chief 
part in the formation of his character. To begin with, he did 
not make it or add to it; he inherited it and spent it. It is 
relevant to remember what Socrates says about people who do 
not make their money but inherit it: talking to Cephalus, the 
wealthy Sicilian shield-manufacturer, he asks him whether his 
wealth is self-acquired or inherited, and when Cephalus replies 
that his grandfather made the money, his father spent it, and 
he, having inherited moderately from the latter, is content to 
leave his children no less or perhaps a little more than he took 
over, Socrates replies: ‘I asked you the question because I 
thought you seemed not to set a very high value on money, 
and that is the usual attitude of people whose wealth is not 
of their own acquiring ; whereas the self-made man is twice as 
keen on money as other men.’ This shrewd observation applies 
exactly to Callias. 

The story of the wealth which came down to him was a legend 
with the Athenians, or rather a series of legends. The heads 
of the family were named Hipponicus and Callias alternately, 
with such regularity that it became proverbial: Aristophanes 
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CALLIAS SON OF HIPPONICUS 21 
has a joke about this in the Birds, where Hoopoe Senior points 
out that Hoopoe Junior is his grandson: ‘Hoopoe son of 
Philocles, Philocles son of Hoopoe, as you might say Hip- 
ponicus son of Callias, Callias son of Hipponicus.’' Our 
Callias was the third of that name, and alternating with the 
Calliae, three Hipponici preceded him. ‘The first Hipponicus 
of whom we have mention was the founder of the family 
fortunes, according to tradition, by a very smart and shady bit 
of business. Plutarch calls it an ‘extremely distressing occur- 
rence’.2, When Solon was appointed Chief Archon in 594 B.C., 
with supreme powers, his first measure was the popularly 
named Seisachtheia, the Abolition of Debts; this was his con- 
cession to the people’s party, or rather to his own view of their 
economic distress. He refused, however, to take the further 
step they demanded, namely, to confiscate and redivide the big 
estates. Before he announced his measure, he confided his 
intention to three trusted friends, one of whom was Hipponicus 
the First. ‘These three men promptly went and borrowed large 
sums of money with which they purchased land. When the 
Seisachtheia was proclaimed, they were freed of their obliga- 
tion to repay the borrowed money ; but the land they had bought 
with it remained theirs. By this act they laid the basis of their 
wealth, and incidentally gravely embarrassed the good Solon 
at the outset of his reforms. 'The great indignation aroused by 
their act included Solon also, until it was discovered that Solon 
had not profited by his own measure, but was himself a creditor 
to the extent of five, or some said fifteen talents, which he 
sacrificed under the law. 

The property of Hipponicus I passed to his nephew, Cal- 
lias I, who was a strong opponent of the tyrant Peisistratus, 
and who is said to have been the only man in Athens who 
ventured to buy up Peisistratus’ property each time the latter 
was banished.’ He, true to Socrates’ dictum, was a spender 
rather than an earner: his hobby was horses, and he won 
victories with his teams at the Olympian and Pythian games. 
He was also a generous parent: he gave his three daughters 
magnificent dowries, and still more remarkable, allowed each 
1 Av. 283. 2 Plut. Vit. Sol. xv. 3 Herod. vi. 121. 
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of them the privilege of choosing her own husband.' Hip- 
ponicus, his son, surnamed Ammon, evidently felt that the 
coffers needed replenishing. He in his turn was a money-maker, 
and again gossip and legend busied themselves with his 
methods. The story was that during the first Persian invasion 
iN 490 B.C. a certain Persian general, on the invasion of Eretria, 
handed a quantity of valuables to an Eretrian named Dio- 
mnestus, for safe keeping. When the invading army was de- 
stroyed, Diomnestus kept the treasure; and when the Persians 
came again in 480, the heirs of Diomnestus handed the treasure 
to Hipponicus Ammon. The rightful owners, the Eretrians, 
were captured and sent to Asia; Hipponicus kept the goods.’ 
This story is obviously an invention, part of what I call the 
‘malicious gossip’ stream. Apart from the improbability of 
a Persian general’s not only carrying a vast treasure with him 
but also handing it to an enemy for safe keeping, Herodotus 
mentions only one invasion of Eretria, in 490, and this was 
successful. Also, as we shall now see, the legend about Persian 
treasure was also related of Hipponicus Ammon’s son, Cal- 
lias II. 

Callias II was one of the money-makers. He was so rich that 
he was nicknamed Lakkoploutos, which ancient biographers 
derived from Adxxos, a pit, and took to mean that he had dis- 
covered buried treasure. The family, we learn from this and 
other sources, held by hereditary right the priestly office called 
AgAouxia, the privilege of bearing the torch in the procession 
to Demeter at Eleusis. Callias Lakkoploutos was present in 
his priest’s dress at Marathon; and from this fact, coupled with 
that of his wealth, the following grim story was built up: 
during the rout of the enemy at Marathon, a Persian appealed 
to Callias for quarter, and in order to buy his safety, showed 
Callias a pit where he had buried his booty. Callias killed the 
man and took the money.’ 

Another version was that when Xerxes occupied Athens, 


? Herod. vi. 121; Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 283; Olympian victory 564 B.c. 

2 Athen. xii. 536 f., 537 a (Heracl. Pont.). 

3 Plut. Aristeid. v; Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. 65; Hesych., Suidas, s.v. 
AakkK6TTAOUTOS, 
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Callias’ house was inhabited by the servants of a Persian noble, 
who flung all his gold into a hole in the garden when they had 
to flee (Suidas); this looks like a defence against the previous 
slander. Another version was merely that Callias ‘happened 
to find’ a mass of gold in a well (Hesychius). Obviously these 
are all feeble inventions; and the very plausible and ingenious 
modern theory is that Callias Lakkoploutos derived his wealth 
from the silver-mines at Laurium. Cary in the Classical 
Review of May 1936 explains this in a note: the usual method 
of ore extraction was by level drifts following the strike of the 
lode, called Aatipai; another way was by vertical boring, and 
these are the Adxxor or shafts. These shafts can still be seen: 
they are very deep, some more than 100 yards deep, and so 
must have been sunk by a capitalist with great wealth and 
labour at his command. They probably led to the discovery 
of the most productive vein, which we know was made shortly 
before 480 B.c.1 When we add to this the fact that Callias 
Lakkoploutos is said to have been a prospector for minerals, 
and to have examined the red ore of the Laurium field for 
gold,? it becomes almost certain that he also prospected for 
silver, and that this was the source of his enormous wealth. 
The date of the discovery accounts for the confusion with 
Persia, and the envy of his contemporaries for the rest. He 
had powerful enemies: a capital prosecution was brought 
against him on very slender grounds; Aristeides the Just, who 
was his cousin, was a witness.2 This must have been before 
468, the probable date of Aristeides’ death. However, he 
weathered this storm: we find him serving Athens as ambas- 
sador to King Artaxerxes ;* and in 449, after the victories of 
Cimon, he negotiated a treaty the terms of which were said to 
have been very humiliating to Persia.’ But his enemies had 
their triumph: on his return he was impeached for taking 
bribes and was fined the huge sum of 50 talents, which we are 
told was a quarter of his property.° 

We now come to Hipponicus III, son of the above, and 


’ Aristot. Ath. P. 22. 2 Pliny, Nat. H. xxxiii, § 113 (Theophrastus). 
3 Plut. Aristeid. xxv. 4 Herod. vii. 151. 5 Paus. i. 8; Diod. xii. 4. 
© Demosth. de Fals. Leg. 428; Lys. pro Aristoph. Bon. 50. 
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father of our Callias. He was a conservator: he inherited his 
father’s huge wealth, and if he did not increase it, at any rate 
handed it intact to his son. He took up soldiering as his career, 
and rose to high command. His moderate habits were con- 
trasted with his son’s luxurious way of life; the comic writer 
Eupolis is probably referring to Hipponicus when he writes: 


A moderate man: once in his life he ate 
Some toasted sprats, before the war; and later 
Serving abroad, a ha’pennyworth of meat.' 


This seems to suggest not merely moderation but meanness; 
but the comedians like to exaggerate, and the father no doubt 
made an excellent foil to the son. At any rate, he followed the 
tradition of his family in giving huge dowries to his daughters: 
one of them, Hipparete, married Alcibiades with a dowry of 
10 talents, the largest, it was believed, that had ever been 
given.2 The daughter had an exciting time with her wild 
husband, as might have been expected. Another daughter 
married more sensibly, one Theodorus, a rich manufacturer 
of flutes and other musical instruments, and became the mother 
of Isocrates, the famous educationist and speech-writer? (436 
B.C.). We hear of two sons, Callias and Hermogenes; but 
Hermogenes is said by Plato not to have inherited a share of 
his father’s property,* and Xenophon alludes to his poverty,’ 
so that he was probably illegitimate. Hipponicus’ wife, the 
mother of our Callias, appears to have left him, and subse- 
quently married Pericles, by whom she became the mother of 
Paralus and Xanthippus. (Plutarch says that Pericles married 
Hipponicus’ widow,® but this is a mistake, for Hipponicus did 
not die till shortly before 421 B.c., whereas Paralus and Xan- 
thippus were grown up by 430 B.c. They both died of the 
plague in 429 B.c.) Whatever the arrangement was, the half- 
brothers remained friendly: we find Paralus and Xanthippus 
both present at Callias’ house when he entertained the great 
Protagoras.’? There are two stories about Hipponicus: one 

‘ Eupolis, Call. 16 (Hipponicus is not mentioned, but Meineke thinks it 
refers to him, cp. Andoc. de Myst. 131). 


2 [Andoc.] c. Alcib. 30; Plut. Alcib. viii. 3 Isocr. de Big. 353 a. 
4 Plat. Crat.384;391. 5 Xen.Mem.ii.10. © Plut. Pericl.viii. 7 Plat. Protag. 
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shows a pretty touch of the rich man’s egotism. It was said 
that he refused to employ Polycleitus to do his statue, because 
when people saw it they would admire, not himself, but the 
artist.' The other concerns Alcibiades, but also shows Hip- 
ponicus in a pleasant light, and exhibits the great respect in 
which he was held by his fellow citizens. Alcibiades once dealt 
Hipponicus (who, it must be remembered, was old enough to 
be his father, and was a general) a slap on the face. He did 
this not out of temper or annoyance, but to show off and raise 
a laugh among his friends. News of the outrage ran quickly 
round, and great indignation was aroused; but next morning 
at daybreak Alcibiades turned up at. Hipponicus’ house, 
knocked at the door, walked straight through to Hipponicus, 
and throwing off his cloak, offered himself to the general for 
corporal punishment. Hipponicus, however, forgave him, 
dropped his anger, and later accepted Alcibiades as his son- 
in-law.” 

Hipponicus rose to great heights in his profession: he was 
joint commander of the Athenians, with Eurymedon, when 
they made their successful raid on Tanagra in 426 B.c. He 
did not live many years after this. By a blunder his name was 
sometimes confused by later writers with that of Hippocrates 
the general; he was said to have been in command at Delium, 
and to have been killed there (424). We know, however, that 
he died some three years later, for when Eupolis produced his 
play The Flatterers in 421, Callias had only just come into the 
fortune.’ 

We come now, therefore, to Callias III. We have seen his 
ancestry, the origin of his fortune, and his parentage. The 
date of his birth is not exactly known; but as he was still alive 
in 371 B.C. and strong enough to make the journey to Sparta, 
he cannot have been born much before 450 B.c. We have a bad 
report of his very young days; but as it comes from his bitter 
enemy Andocides, and was spoken in a law-court, we must not 


' Ael. V.H. xiv. 16. 2 Plut. Alcib. viii. 
3 Thuc. iii. 91; Diod. xii. 65. 

* [Andoc.] c. Alcib. 13; cp. Jebb, Attic Orators, ad loc. 

5 Athen. v. 218 b. 
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take it too seriously. Andocides, speaking a generation later, 
iN 399 B.C., told the jury: 

‘I wish to say a few words to you about Callias. If you remember, 
in the days when Athens was queen of Greece and at the height of her 
prosperity, and Hipponicus was the richest man in Greece,—at that 
time, as you all know, the tale was on the lips of everybody, even down 
to the smallest children and silly women, how Hipponicus was rearing 
a monster of wickedness in his house, one who was bringing down his 
home in ruins. You remember, gentlemen, of course. How do you 
think the popular judgement has turned out? Did not Hipponicus, 
thinking that he was rearing a son, actually rear a monster to his hurt, 
one who has brought down in ruins his father’s wealth, good name, and 
all that he had achieved? That is how you must think of him, then—as 
the monster bred by Hipponicus.’! 


All this invective, however, need not frighten us; it is common 
in the law-courts, and Callias had been one of the original 
prosecutors in the suit which had cost Andocides many painful 
years of exile. 

What is the next glimpse we get of him? It is difficult to 
arrange these episodes in chronological order; but I think we 
can place next the brilliant scene in Plato’s Protagoras. Plato’s 
dramatic setting, in spite of a few trifling anachronisms,? clearly 
belongs to the period just before the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Pericles and his sons are still alive? (they died in 
429 B.C.), Socrates still young,* Alcibiades a youth,’ Agathon 
a boy.® If we assume that the year 432 is meant, Socrates 
would be 37,” Alcibiades 19,° and Agathon about 16. Callias 
himself can only have been about 18 to 20, and it is rather 
surprising therefore to find him running his own establish- 
ment; but there is no need to do as Athenaeus did,’ and place 
the conversation after the death of Hipponicus, that is, in about 
421 B.C., in order to make Callias master of his fortune. This 
creates greater difficulties than it solves; and we can more 
easily surmise that Hipponicus was rich enough and indulgent 

? Andoc. de Myst. 131. 

2 e.g. Plato says that The Wild Men of Pherecrates was played ‘last year’ 
(1répvo1, 327 d); but it was produced actually in 420 B.c. 3 315 a, &c. 


* 3145. 5 309 b. * ated. ? b. 469 B.c. 8 b. 451 B.C. 
9 b. circa 448 B.c. 10 Athen. v. 218 b. 
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enough to allow his only legitimate son and heir his own estab- 
lishment, where he could do his own entertaining as he pleased, 
just as Polemarchus had his own house in Athens while his 
father Cephalus was alive. 

There is no need to recount the scene in the Protagoras, 
I merely wish to bring out Plato’s portrait of Callias, who must 
have been still alive when the dialogue was published. First 
of all, Callias’ house is besieged with callers ; the eunuch-porter 
is ready to slam the door in the face of any more visiting ‘pro- 
fessors’, when Socrates calls. Protagoras, Hippias, Prodicus, 
and many others are actually staying there, and Callias has had 
to empty even a store-room for Prodicus’ use. It is Callias who 
suggests the conference, and initiates the arranging of benches 
and couches so that the conversation can take place with every 
one seated. It is Callias, together with Alcibiades, who pulls 
Prodicus out of bed from under his pile of rugs and fleeces, 
and gets him and his hearers out to the colonnade. It is Callias 
who, when Socrates threatens to go unless Protagoras will con- 
sent to answer more briefly, gently and courteously prevents 
him. This is what Plato writes (of Socrates): 


‘With these words, I got up to go. But as I was rising, Callias took 
hold of my hand with his right hand, and with his left hand caught 
hold of my cloak here, and said: ““We won’t let you go, Socrates; if 
you leave us, our discussions won’t be the same. So do please stay with 
us: there is no one I should so much love to hear arguing as you and 
Protagoras. Please stay, to oblige us all.” I replied—I was standing 
up, on the point of departure—“‘Son of Hipponicus, I have always 
admired your passion for knowledge, as I do most warmly at this 
moment; I should like to oblige you, if you don’t ask the impos- 
ee wee 


Callias suggests that Protagoras and Socrates shall each talk in 
his own way; but Alcibiades, always the champion of Socrates, 
interposes with : Ov KoAdds Atyeis, & KaAAia. Protagoras should 
give way, since he claims to be able to talk in either style, 
whereas Socrates says he can do only the one. Critias, inter- 
posing, says that Callias is prejudiced in Protagoras’ favour, 
and Alcibiades is taking sides, as usual, for the love of a fight, 
but the company cares only that the conference be not 
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dissolved. Callias then refuses to let Socrates depart, and it is 
resolved to elect an umpire. . . . Even so, when it comes to 
Socrates’ turn to ask questions, Protagoras still proves coy, 
Alcibiades therefore, with a look at Callias, says: ‘Well, Callias, 
do you still approve of Protagoras’ behaviour, refusing to say 
whether he will or will not answer the questions? J don’t,’ 
These words of Alcibiades, coupled with the pleading of Callias 
and the rest of the audience, shame Protagoras into a reluctant 
consent; and the dialogue proceeds. It ends with mutual com- 
pliments, in an atmosphere of the utmost friendliness. So- 
crates, remarking that it is time for him to go, says he ought 
to have gone much earlier: ‘I stayed to oblige the fair Callias’, 
KoAAig tT KoAM. Whatever we may think of the historical truth 
of Plato’s portraits—and I am on the side of those who believe 
them to be essentially truthful and lifelike—we must surely 
admit that this could hardly have been written of a man whose 
life was a byword for spendthrift profligacy. There is no hint 
of these vices in the dialogue, although Alcibiades is already 
referred to as corrupt. 

I am not, of course, denying that Callias was a lavish spender 
and entertainer, or maintaining that his pleasures were all 
purely intellectual. It will perhaps be best to consider next 
that other sketch of an entertainment at Callias’ house which 
Xenophon gives us in his Symposium. We do not know at 
what date it is supposed to take place, but it will serve as a 
pendant to Plato’s portrait. Callias has formed a strong attach- 
ment to a young boy called Autolycus and has taken him and 
his father to the races; on his way back he meets Socrates and 
others, including Antisthenes, Charmides, and Hermogenes 
the brother of Callias, and asks them to dinner. At first they 
politely refuse, but as Callias shows signs of strong annoyance 
at their refusal, they accept and go with him to his house down 
at Peiraeus. (He must, by the way, have had two: it was well 
known that he had a house in the Athenian suburb of Melite.)! 
On arrival, some took exercise and anointed themselves ; others 
took a bath before appearing. Callias, happy in the presence 
of Autolycus, was looking his best; and he was worth looking 
' Aristoph. Ran. 501, and Schol. ad loc. 
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at; Autolycus, who combined beauty with modesty and good 
manners, drew all eyes. 

They dine in silence; Philip the jester enters; he knocks for 
admission, says he and his boy are starving, and obtains leave 
to enter from Callias; but he fails to raise a laugh, and buries 
his head in his arms as if in tears. . . . At last he gets a laugh, 
from Critobulus. . . . The tables are then taken away, the liba- 
tion is poured and the Paean is sung; then there enters a 
Syracusan, with a female flautist and a dancer, one of those 
who can ‘do tricks’, and a very pretty boy who can harp and 
dance very well. Socrates compliments Callias on the show, 
a feast of sights and sounds; and Callias asks if he would like 
perfume. But Socrates says no: perfume is for women, oil for 
men. Then there is brought in a hoop (kUxAos) stuck full of 
erect swords (€igwv dp$av). The female dancer turns somer- 
saults in and out of the hoop; the audience is afraid she will 
get hurt, but she is quite fearless. The boy and girl dance. 
Philip the clown imitates them in a comic manner—for 
instance, she had bent backward in a circle, so he bent forward. 

The company then begins the drinking. There had previously 
been solos on flute and harp; now the two are brought into 
harmony, and the boy and girl play and sing. Socrates de- 
mands of Callias the fulfilment of his promise, that if they 
came to dine, he would give them a display of his knowledge, 
which he has acquired at great cost from Protagoras, Gorgias, 
and other sophists. He says he will, if each will contribute the 
same as he, namely, what each thinks most worth knowing. 
He declares that what he himself is proudest of is the power 
to make men better by teaching them justice. Each gives his 
own answer, round the circle; Niceratus, Nicias’ son, for 
instance, prides himself most on knowing the whole of the 
Iliad and Odyssey by heart, his father having made him learn 
it. Others mention beauty, wealth, friends. Then comes the 
time to prove that these things have value. Callias’ answer is 
as follows: he makes men just by putting money in their purse, 
for knowing it is there, they refrain from stealing it. Anti- 
sthenes asks him if they are grateful ; Callias says no: often they 
are more hostile after than before. ‘Then’, says Antisthenes, 
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‘you can’t make men just towards yourself!’ Callias replies, 
‘Many builders can’t build houses for themselves, but rent 
them.’ Socrates adds, ‘Many fortune-tellers can’t foretell their 
own future.’ And so the conversation goes round. When it 
comes to Callias’ brother, Hermogenes, we get a light on his 
character: he had answered that his proudest possession was 
his powerful friends, and the company had all begged for 
introductions. Hermogenes now explains that the friends he 
refers to are the gods, who tell him by means of signs—voices, 
dreams, the flight of birds—what to do or not do. Socrates 
asks how he has won their friendship; he says, ‘Without 
expense, by praising them, sharing what they give, avoiding 
blasphemy and never breaking an oath in their name.’ It will 
be seen that the poor brother was a great contrast to the rich 
one, whose passion was for the rationalist pursuits. . . . Socrates 
in his speech remarks that he is a match-maker: he led Callias 
to Prodicus because Callias was in love with knowledge and 
Prodicus needed money; he led Callias to Hippias, from whom 
Callias learnt the mnemonic art... . 

There follows a discourse by Socrates on Love, directed at 
Callias. Socrates says to Callias that his love for Autolycus is 
known at home and abroad, as both are the sons of illustrious 
fathers and are themselves distinguished. He praises Callias 
for his choice; he exhorts him to study examples of great men, 
such as Solon, Themistocles, Pericles, and the Spartans— 
Callias is hereditary host to the Spartans visiting Attica, and 
entertains their chief dignitaries. ‘Political power is open to 
you,’ says Socrates, ‘you are a noble, a priest of the goddesses 
of Eleusis—the most distinguished-looking there has ever been 
—and further you have a physique which is the handsomest 
in Athens, as well as capable of sustaining hard toil.’ In this 
advice we see clearly the predilections of Xenophon; both he 
and Plato have apparently picked out in Callias the qualities 
they most admired. The dinner ends with the Syracusan 
manager’s bringing before the company a scene showing Dio- 
nysus and Ariadne, a sort of ballet-dance so real that it thrilled 
the audience with genuine admiration. Again, though the 
entertainment Callias provides is lavish and expensive, it does 
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not seem to have ended in any orgies: we are told that after 
the ballet, the married men mounted their horses and galloped 
home, the rest went for a walk with Autolycus and his father. 

This seems to be the portrait of an older Callias than that 
of Plato: the Callias who was busy spending his fortune. Soon 
after he came into his heritage, Callias became, naturally, one 
of the prominent people in the city’s life who provided the 
comic poets with the material for a comic character. In 421 B.c. 
Eupolis, a young man of 24, a brilliant and already practised 
comic dramatist (he produced his first play before he was 17) 
chose Callias as the protagonist of his new drama, which he 
called The Flatterers. It showed (to quote Norwood)! ‘the 
reckless self-indulgence and ostentatious hospitality of Callias, 
and the rapacity of the parasites who fleeced him ; among these 
latter was Protagoras, the most renowned of all sophists’. A 
few fragments survive: a parasite describes the good life that 
is his—two handsome cloaks so that he can wear them alter- 
nately to the market-place each day when he goes to lie in wait 
for wealthy fools; a page (usually some other man’s) to attend 
him. At dinner he has to make jokes, otherwise he gets thrown 
out.2 His theme-song runs as follows: 


Nor fire, nor bronze, nor steel 
Debars me from a meal.3 


Elsewhere they sing: 


With Callias here is great good cheer, 

The cray-fish, hare and skate, 

And girls of swaying gait* 
(ciAirodes, the word used by Homer of oxen). There is a 
sketch apparently of Callias going over his expenses. A. ‘Put 
down 100 drachmae for dinner.’ B. ‘Right.’ A. ‘Put down 
another mina for wine. ...’> B. “But I’ve spent 100 drachmae 
on fish alone! Eight bass, 12 john dories . . .’ (xpvoogpus).° 
There is mention of a frying-pan (té&ynvov),’ the utensil in 
which fish was fried,’ and pancakes (taynvies) cooked :? by 


* Greek Comedy, p. 190. * Pre. 3 Frg. 3. + Fre. s. 
3 Fre. 15. 6 Frg. 14. 7 Frg. 7. 8 Alex. Dem. 4. 
® Magnes, Dion. Deut.; Cratinus, Nomoi. 
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the way, Aristophanes wrote a play (lost) called Taynviotoi, 
“The Pancake-makers’. There are references to the noises of 
eating and drinking: biting, chewing, gulping. There is the 
description probably of Hipponicus, Callias’ father, mentioned 
earlier, about sprats and a ha’p’orth of meat; and there is a 
crude sneer at Protagoras: ‘who shows off, the cad, in his talk 
about the heavens, but eats the fruits of the earth’,’ and that 
is all. ‘The Comic Poets liked plays about parasites, as eating 
and drinking scenes were popular, and also descriptions of 
food, especially lists of fish and other delicacies. We need not 
take the description of Callias in this play any more seriously 
than we do that of Socrates in the Clouds; both are taken and 
used to stand for types, though they may be rather conspicuous 
than representative. The play was a great success, winning 
the first prize over Aristophanes’ Peace. 

The next reference to Callias preserved from a comedy is 
from the Birds: the reply of the Hoopoe already mentioned. 
The other speaker, Peisthetairos, not understanding Grand- 
father Hoopoe’s remark, says, ‘Oh, so this bird is Callias. How 
he’s moulting!’ His friend Euelpides explains, ‘Yes, because 
he’s a nobleman and gets plucked by the blackmailers, while 
the women, too, help to pluck his wings.’? This was in 414 
B.C.; Callias is now in the middle thirties. Nine years later 
Aristophanes refers to Callias as a ‘mock-Hercules’ in the 
Frogs’ (405 B.c.); and another thirteen years later, the name 
of Callias can still raise a laugh: in the Ecclesiazusae Aristo- 
phanes makes a character say of some one, “This man throws 
away his money faster than Callias’* (392 B.c.). So Callias was 
still spending money at the age of nearly 60; and he still had 
money to spend. 

There are one or two more references in Plato; Callias’ 
attachment to Protagoras is referred to in the Theaetetus, 
where he is described as the ‘guardian-in-chief’ of Protagoras’ 
opinions.’ 

In the Cratylus there is a rather disparaging reference to 
his learning: his brother Hermogenes, one of the speakers, is 


1 Frg. 10. 2 Aristoph. Av. 284 sqq. 
3 Ran. 432; cp. Schol. ad loc. 4 Eccles. 810. 5 Theaet. 164 e (émitpoTros). 
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discussing terminology with Socrates. Socrates says he knows 
nothing about it, having taken only the one-drachma course 
with Prodicus, not the fifty-drachma course. He points out 
that Callias has spent vast sums on acquiring knowledge from 
the sophists, and has a reputation for learning (copds Aoxei 
vot): Hermogenes, as he did not inherit a share in the estate, 
should pray and beseech his brother to instruct him in this 
subject, which he has learnt from Protagoras.' It will be 
noticed that here, as in Xenophon’s picture, Callias is shown 
as priding himself on and having a reputation for learning; he 
cannot therefore have been a mere profligate. In 399 B.c. we 
meet him again: Plato in the Apology writes as follows: 


‘There is another learned man here, a Parian, who, I notice, is in 
town; for I happened to meet the man who has spent more money on 
the sophists than all the rest of the world put together, Callias son of 
Hipponicus. So I asked him, as he has two sons—‘“‘Callias,” I said, 
“if your two sons were colts or calves, we could have got them a trainer 
and paid him a salary to improve them . . . but as they are human 
beings, whom have you in mind to engage as their trainer? I imagine 
you will have considered this question, since you have sons. Is there 
such a man,” I asked him, “‘or is there not?” “Certainly there is,” he 
said. ‘Who is he?” I said. “Where does he come from, and what is 
his fee?” “Euenus,” he replied, “from Paros. Five minas.” . . .’2 


So in 399 B.c. Callias had two sons old enough to profit by 
advanced education—say 16 or 17; we see him as anxious to 
educate them well as he had been eager to acquire the best 
teaching himself. It was not his fault if his faith in the men 
with great reputations was more naive than that of Plato and 
Socrates. And we learn that his money was spent lavishly on 
these teachers. This does not sound like a reckless spendthrift 
and profligate. One of his sons, at least, seems to have adopted 
his father’s intellectual tastes: he appears as one of the three 
speakers in Plato’s Philebus. His name is Protarchus. 

To speak briefly of his quarrel with Andocides: in 415 B.c., 
when Andocides was in trouble over the mutilation of the 
Hermae, Callias was one of the accusers: as priest of the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, he had the task of accusing Andocides of 


' Cratylus, 391 b. 2 Apol. 20 a. 3 Philebus, 19 b. 
3871.22 D 
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sacrilege for having placed a suppliant bough on the altar of 
Demeter during a close season; suppliancy was not permitted 
during the period of the festival, on pain of death or a heavy 
fine. In Andocides’ speech On the Mysteries he devotes a long 
passage’ to a refutation of this charge, made sixteen years 
before; and he supports his defence by a virulent attack on 
Callias, raking up all the scandals he can find. He declares 
that Callias attacked him in the first place because Andocides 
was his rival for the hand of an heiress whom Callias wanted 
for his son, and relates an old scandal about Callias’ marriage, 
ending his tirade with the invective, already quoted, about the 
‘monster of wickedness’ Hipponicus was rearing in his home. 
This speech was later imitated by an unknown writer pur- 
porting to be attacking Alcibiades in the same manner, and 
recounting the scandals about Alcibiades’ ill-treatment of his 
wife, the sister of Callias; the result, a speech named Against 
Alcibiades, used to be attributed to Andocides himself. It is 
interesting to note that Andocides’ forensic attack occurred in 
the very same year in which Socrates met Callias so busily 
engaged on the superior education of his two young sons (399). 

Callias seems to have taken no part in the Peloponnesian 
War; or if he did, it was too obscure to obtain mention. 
Perhaps his hands were tied by the hereditary guest-friend- 
ship between his house and the Spartans. In the fourth 
century, however, he emerges once or twice into public life. 
Xenophon in the Hellenica mentions him as being in command 
of the hoplites, with Iphicrates in command of the peltasts, 
when a Spartan division was defeated near Corinth: the pel- 
tasts drew the Spartan hoplites on, while Callias posted his 
men near the town and lay in wait. This was in the spring of 
390 B.C., when Callias was about 60.2 Some time later—the 
exact date is unknown—we find him again in his hereditary 
role as guest-friend of Sparta: false news had come to Athens 
of the approach of an army, and the Athenians were on guard. 
There happened to be three Spartan ambassadors in Athens, 
staying at Callias’ house, as usual. These men were at first 
arrested by the Athenians; but they pointed out that the thing 

' de Myst. 110-136 (399 B.c.). 2 Xen. Hell. tv. v. 13, 14. 
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was absurd, because if they had known anything about it, they 
would not have been such fools as to let themselves be caught 
in the city, and actually at the house of the Spartan guest- 
friend, where they could most easily be found. . . . The Athe- 
nians, convinced by their argument, released them. . . .! 

Let us pass over the exaggerated reports of his beggary in 
old age; his property had certainly dwindled, some said from 
the two hundred talents owned by Callias Lakkoploutos to a 
mere two talents,? but it is the anecdotist’s passion for anti- 
thesis that shows him exchanging a life of pleasure for a 
miserable existence with one old woman as his servant, and in 
want of the daily necessaries of life. This cannot be true: in 
371 B.C., at 80 years of age or over, he was chosen (for the third 
time, we learn) as one of the ambassadors to Sparta, a position 
for which his long association with and entertainment of Spar- 
tans visiting Athens made him highly suitable. He seems to 
have relished the honour: Xenophon, remarking that ‘Callias 
the Torch-bearer’ was the first of the ambassadors to speak, 
comments rather spitefully : ‘He was the sort of man to whom 
self-praise was no less agreeable than the praise of others’, and 
proceeds to quote his speech on that occasion: 


‘Men of Sparta: the guest-friendship which relates me to you has 
been held not by myself only, but by my father’s father, who himself 
received it as a legacy from his ancestors and handed it down to his 
family. . . . Twice before now I have visited you to negotiate the end 
of war, and on the occasion of both my ambassadorships, I have suc- 
ceeded in procuring peace for both us and you. Now I am here for 
the third time. .. .’ 


The third and last time, I think we can assume: Callias, 
nobleman, good liver, munificent host, patron of learning, is 
80 years of age, but retains his faculties and energies unspoilt 
to the last. Could a mere profligate and debauchee have faced 
the journey to Sparta in those days, at 80? I think not. 


™ Xen. Hell. v. vi. 22. 2 Lysias, pro Aristoph. Bon. 50. 










































THE FRANCO-GERMAN FRONTIER 


By WILLIAM ROLLO 


NLY a few years ago Professor Carcopino of the Sor- 
bonne published a book entitled Ce que Rome et l’Empire 
romain doit a la Gaule. For the classical scholar brought up 
under the Victorian régime this was turning the tables with 
a vengeance: from time immemorial, people, and classical 
historians in particular, had looked to Rome and Greece as 
the origin of all that was worth mentioning in the inheri- 
tance of western European culture from the ancient world. 
And now a famous scholar, and a classical one at that, unex- 
pectedly wrote a book on what Rome owed to Gaul, and put 
up such a very good case for Gallic civilization that it is no 
longer possible to ignore it. Since then further researches have 
shown that the Gallic contribution to Gallo-Roman culture 
and through it to our heritage down the ages was considerable. 
While it is still too early to give a reasoned and detailed account 
of this Gallic contribution, we can at any rate state that Pro- 
fessor Carcopino’s book and the work of other historians both 
before and after him have forced us to reorientate our ideas 
about the early influences which combined to form what we 
call modern western European culture. To-day we hear all 
kinds of fancy theories put forward to suit the national con- 
sciousness of various peoples, which all attempt to show that 
one or the other people has contributed most to the building 
up of our modern world. I do not think it will ever be pos- 
sible to divide up and allot the various component parts of 
our culture to the different formative elements; but it is true 
that there are certain historical facts which will not admit of 
negation and simply cannot be ignored, however much this 
or that national consciousness might like to ignore them. 
The real origin of the conflicting views whether the Gaul 
or the Teuton contributed more to western European cul- 
ture is to be found in Julius Caesar and Tacitus. In writing 
his Commentaries Caesar was subject to two obvious influences: 
in the first place it was to his interest to exaggerate the numbers 
and bravery of his Gallic foes in order to magnify his own 
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military exploits, and in the second place he was a true, patrio- 
tic Roman and so could not help emphasizing the inherent 
superiority of the Roman race, the ascendancy of Roman 
institutions, and, in fact, the general higher level of Roman 
culture, in order to justify the imposition of Roman civilization 
upon an inferior population by force of arms. As has been 
said, ‘Caesar went to the help of Gaul’, or at least he believed 
he was doing so, and that was his justification for leaving a 
million Gauls dead on the field of battle, enslaving another 
million, devastating the country-side far and wide, sacking, 
pillaging, and burning numberless towns, and putting their 
inhabitants to the sword or else selling them like cattle into 
slavery. He was a good propagandist and had to justify his 
‘mission to the Gauls’. By the time Tacitus wrote his Ger- 
mania, about a century and a half later, a great change had 
come over Roman society, particularly in the capital, with the 
inevitable result that many Romans like Tacitus looked back 
to the days of the Republic as the halcyon days of Roman 
culture, when people were free to think and to express their 
thoughts publicly without fear. Many of the virtues Tacitus 
found lacking in his contemporaries seemed to him to be pre- 
sent in the early Germans: for example, their moral code, 
their institutions, their individual freedom, their courage, and 
the honourable position their womenfolk occupied. All these 
traits are described by Tacitus with unstinted praise, but then 
we must remember he was writing not merely an historical 
monograph on the early Germans but also a polemic against 
contemporary Roman society. In his Germania he idealizes 
the Germans, exaggerating their alleged virtues in order to set 
them off in sharp contrast to the degenerate and profligate 
manners of his contemporaries in the Roman capital. Ob- 
viously there was plenty of material here to substantiate the 
theories of fanatical racialists on both sides, and from Konrad 
Celtes in the sixteenth century down to to-day we have been 
treated to racial homilies on this side and on that, where the 
conflicting claims put forward can be to a large extent traced 
back to Caesar and Tacitus. 

Konrad Celtes was one of the leading German humanists 
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round about A.D. 1500, and he was the first to awaken the 
interest of his countrymen in the Germania of ‘Tacitus by 
reviving the notion of a physically vigorous and a politically 
highly endowed German people. From his time right down 
to to-day the racial theory has found exponents and supporters 
on both the French and the German side. The ‘Teutonic myth 
even spread to England: it was asserted that the Germanic 
invaders swept away the Briton altogether and created a cultu- 
rally pure Teutonic England. Even the roots of American 
democracy were traced back to purely Germanic sources. On 
the other side, historians like Dubos, Fouriel, and de Coulanges 
tried to assign primary importance to Gallo-Roman influences 
in the development of our western European institutions. To- 
day it is generally recognized by bona-fide historians that both 
the Teuton and the Celt have made their contributions, that 
the two are indispensable and historically inseparable. But, as 
I said above, certain historical facts are often lost sight of in the 
heat of this controversy, and I would like to summarize them 
shortly. 

The first and most important point to notice is that Gaul 
had a history of five centuries before Caesar set foot in it. 
Secondly, the researches of archaeologists have proved con- 
clusively that the civilization of ancient Gaul was far from 
being a product of a pure and relatively unified race of Celtic 
roundheads. In fact the notion of a pure Celtic race in Gaul 
is as absurd as the notion of a purely Nordic one in Germany. 
In Gaul the earliest racial type we know of was that of long- 
headed peoples of the early Palaeolithic period: later came a 
considerable group of long-headed Mediterranean racial types, 
known as the Iberians: still later, probably about the middle 
of the third millennium B.c., round-headed Indo-Europeans, 
and finally the Celts, who began to filter into Gaul about 1000 
B.c. Like most civilizations we know of, the early pre-Roman 
civilization of Gaul was not carried by one racially pure people, 
and it was the same later with the Germans. Now by 500 B.c. 
we find the Gauls taking gradually to urban life, and within 
two or three centuries a very definite Gallic culture developed. 
Their industries covered advanced types of work in metals, 
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glazing, enamelling, pottery, hunting, and fishing. Excellent 
hunting dogs were bred: horses, cows, sheep, and pigs were 
raised in large numbers. Salt pork and smoked hams were 
produced by the Sequani and imported by the Romans long 
before the conquest of Gaul. Oats, rye, barley, peas, beans, 
flax, apples, pears, grapes, and olives were all known to the 
early Gauls and grown by them. Their agricultural tech- 
nique was highly developed long before the Romans came 
there: they had invented a very effective iron-bound plough, 
the cradle for cutting grain, and even a primitive type of 
mechanical reaper. It was they who invented the cask or barrel 
as a receptacle for their beer. There were industrial centres 
like Bibracte which obtained agricultural products from the 
Sequani and clothing from textile areas in north-eastern Gaul. 
Foreign trade extended as far as the Baltic and the Adriatic. 
They invented soap and sold it to the Romans. From all this 
it follows that Professor Carcopino had good reasons for 
writing his book on what Rome owed to the Gauls, and as 
a matter of fact the Gauls had a greater influence over the 
Latins than the Latins had over them. 

Meantime what about Germany? The answer is that the 
Germans were still nomadic barbarians. It is only fair to 
remember that there is a great dearth of sources for early 
Germanic history. But in Caesar’s day they were all clothed 
in skins, which implies the absence of knowledge of weaving : 
by the time of Tacitus, a hundred and fifty years later, they 
have evidently learned to weave as the upper classes wear 
woollen clothes. They heartily disliked town life and lived 
even in the time of Tacitus a largely nomadic existence, only 
making use of small villages for defensive purposes. Every- 
thing, in fact, points to their being still at a crude pastoral and 
agricultural stage some six centuries after the Gauls had suc- 
ceeded in developing a primitive type of settled urban life. 
Between the time of Tacitus, A.D. 100, and that of Clovis, the 
great Frankish king, who lived about A.D. 500, great changes 
took place among the Germans. Large tribal kingdoms had 
grown up, new tribes had arisen, and old ones had been 
increased considerably in numbers: various migrations and 
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shifts had taken place resulting in a new geographical aline- 
ment: many Germans had infiltrated into the Empire and 
been partially absorbed in it, and then there were the inva- 
sions themselves besides many other changes. From the time 
of Caesar down to the middle of the second century A.D. the 
German tribes immediately east of the Rhine seem to have 
moved but little and to have begun to lead an increasingly 
settled life. But from about A.D. 160 right down to the end of 
the Western Empire the German pressure to the west and 
south was continuous, owing to Slavic and Hunnish pressure 
from the east. It is not to be wondered at that the fertile Rhine 
and Danube provinces of the Empire attracted the attention of 
a numerous people living in a primitive stage of agricultural 
life—especially when the great migrations from the east set in. 
Until the middle of the second century the Romans had no 
fear of barbarian invasions, nor is it possible to trace any sign 
of racial hostility. Augustus and his successors for a century 
and a half were able to organize and consolidate without being 
under the dread of immediate invasions, and in fact there is 
little or no sign of any fear of the barbarians in the extant 
literature of the period. Nor had the Germans as yet dreamed 
of subjecting the Roman world to their control. To the 
Romans and to their subject peoples the Empire was divine 
and everlasting; no thought of its ceasing to exist ever entered 
their minds or the minds of the barbarians across the frontiers. 
But from the middle of the second century onwards it was 
different. In A.D. 166 the Marcomanni and the Quadi began 
attacking the Danube frontier under pressure of the Germanic 
Goths from the east, and eventually the province of Dacia to 
the north of the Danube had to be given up. Once started, 
this pressure was kept up more or less continuously until the 
fall of the Western Empire. 

Even before Caesar’s day there were German settlements to 
be found in northern Gaul, and from his time onwards there 
was a constant seepage of Germans into the Empire, what we 
would call peaceful penetration, which turned out in the end 
to be of almost more importance than the final invasions in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. For instance, large numbers of 
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Germans fought in the Roman army as auxiliaries and as real 
citizen contingents; even the Praetorian Guard at Rome was 
made up of Germans and held the city populace cowed. On 
the whole, however, there was little antagonism between the 
Romans and the Germans who had entered and settled in 
the Empire. They were admired by the Romans for their 
excellent soldierly qualities, and some of the emperors thought 
highly of them and promoted them to important positions in 
the army. Even in the third century intermarriage was not 
uncommon ; for instance, the wife of the Emperor Gallienus 
was a German woman. It follows that many German groups 
within the Empire were partially Romanized and were gradu- 
ally losing their identity through assimilation and absorption 
by the surrounding populations. But the northern Germanic 
groups were still fundamentally barbarous as they had not 
come into sufficiently close contact with Roman civilization, 
while even those who had made such contact were only 
partially absorbed, with the inevitable result that the invasions 
of the fourth and fifth centuries produced a cultural retrogres- 
sion for the time being and were the immediate precursor of 
the Dark Ages. 

The obvious limits of a Mediterranean Power at a time when 
transport was confined to an army travelling on foot or on 
horseback or in sailing- or rowing-boats were the lands im- 
mediately surrounding the Mediterranean Sea and some short 
distance into the interior. These limits are clearly marked in 
the north by the English Channel, in the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and in the south and to some extent in the east by the 
Sahara and the Arabian Desert. But in the north-east it was 
more difficult to find a natural frontier which could be easily de- 
fended against the barbarians lying farther inland. By the time 
of Augustus’ death the north-eastern frontier had been estab- 
lished along the Rhine and the Danube—a tremendous extent 
of frontier requiring a very large part of the available frontier- 
army as an almost permanent garrison. The history of the 
establishment of the Rhine frontier is one of the most interest- 
ing in the ancient world and of paramount importance for the 
history of later Europe. As far back as 218 B.c. Hannibal had 
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marched by land from the north of Spain, through southern 
France, across the Alps into Italy itself, and for sixteen years 
or more fought at the very gates of Rome. It was inevitable 
after such an experience as this that the Romans should occupy 
the south of France in order to prevent the same thing hap- 
pening again. Accordingly the province of Narbonne, the 
modern Provence, was occupied and constituted before 120 B.c. 
Now the province of Narbonne is not provided with a natural 
frontier in the form of a river, sea, or mountain range, and so 
when Caesar began the conquest of Gaul he found himself 
enticed farther and farther north until he reached a natural 
frontier in the English Channel in the north and the Rhine in 
the north-east. A glance at the map shows that the rivers of 
Gaul flow north and south, with one or two exceptions which 
do not traverse the whole country from east to west so as to 
form a natural line of defence. The Rhine, then, was the first 
obvious defence in the north-east, and there the Romans 
stopped. It was largely under Augustus’ generals, Germanicus, 
Tiberius, the later emperor, and his brother Drusus that this 
frontier was organized and put in a reasonable state of defence, 
but not until more than a century later was it properly provided 
with a full frontier zone, or mes, and an adequate system of 
customs-gates and markets by the Emperor Hadrian. Augustus 
was also responsible for the establishment of the more southerly 
part of the north-eastern frontier along the Danube, and these 
two rivers continued to act as a bulwark of the Roman Empire 
throughout, with the exception of the province Dacia, occupied 
in the reign of Trajan and given up to the barbarians about 
a century later. 

The first suggestion that the Rhine should be the boundary 
of the Empire of the Roman people came not from a Roman 
general or statesman but from German chiefs of tribes who 
had invaded Gaul and were defeated by Caesar and driven 
back across the Rhine. The reference will be found in Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Book IV, chapter ix, where he says: ‘When the 
war against the German tribes who had crossed the Rhine and 
invaded Gaul was finished, Caesar thought it expedient to 
cross the Rhine for many reasons: of which this was the most 
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weighty that, since he saw the Germans were so easily urged 
to go into Gaul, he desired that they should have their own 
fears for their own territories, when they discovered that the 
army of the Roman people both could and dared cross the 
Rhine.’ A little farther on Caesar describes how he sent ambas- 
sadors across the Rhine to parley with the German chiefs, and 
their answer was as follows: ‘That the Rhine bounded the 
Empire of the Roman People: if he did not think it just for 
the Germans to pass over into Gaul against his consent, why 
did he claim that anything beyond the Rhine should be subject 
to his dominion ?” 

But Rome did not allow any limit to be set to her career of 
conquest by the Germans, or by any one else for that matter. 
At the same time it is interesting to note that it was the German 
chiefs themselves who made this proposal, and by the end of 
Augustus’ reign the Rhine had been accepted as the frontier 
and the work of consolidation and defence begun. In the inter- 
vening period there were many clashes with the German tribes, 
and during the reign of Augustus himself three or four of that 
emperor’s best generals and many picked troops were sent 
against them. The reason for this was that the Germans were 
settled on both sides of the Rhine and those on the left bank 
often called in the help of their kinsmen across the river. 
Partly, therefore, for purposes of defence, in order to secure 
peace for the border-lands of Gaul, but partly also in order to 
carry out a great military exploit worthy of the best traditions 
of the Roman people and so secure his position more firmly 
in their hearts, Augustus determined to push forward the 
frontier to the Elbe. The advantages of such a frontier are 
obvious. The line of the Elbe and the Danube would be a 
much shorter frontier to hold, with no such dangerous salient 
as that between the Rhine and the Danube, and last it would 
remove the danger of Germanic invasion much farther away 
from Gaul and so allow the work of Romanization and paci- 
fication to proceed. No doubt the keen spirit of that great 
soldier, Drusus, the brother of the later emperor Tiberius, was 
largely responsible for the decision to attempt the annexation 
of Germania, and but for bad generalship on the part of one 
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of the successors of Drusus the attempt would probably have 
succeeded entirely. 

As a preliminary, however, to any advance across the Rhine, 
Augustus realized the importance of completing the conquest 
of the Alpine regions. The tribes living in the Alps had been 
causing the Romans considerable trouble: in fact many of them 
were practically independent and the nature of their country 
made it next to impossible to subdue them. Roman merchants, 
Roman troops were constantly being attacked on their way 
across the Alps: in fact, toll was levied on all travellers by some 
of the tribes. Under the Republic an attempt had been made 
to extend the Roman sphere of influence to the north and 
east of Istria, the small peninsula running down into the 
Adriatic; but the whole of the Danube provinces from 
Raetia in the west to Moesia in the east were a hotbed of 
barbarian intrigue when Augustus became emperor. It follows 
that before attempting the invasion of Germany, the subjuga- 
tion and annexation of the immediate north-eastern hinterland 
of Italy was an absolute necessity. If this were not done, the 
barbarian tribes of these districts would be constantly raiding 
north-eastern Italy as in the days of the Republic, and might 
quite conceivably cut the Roman communications with the 
legionary armies operating along the Rhine. The conquest 
of Raetia was carried out without any great difficulty by 
Augustus’ stepsons, Tiberius and Drusus, in 15 B.c., and the 
countries corresponding to Bavaria, the Tyrol, and eastern 
Switzerland were added to the Empire. The military station 
of Augusta Vindelicorum was founded as an advanced strategic 
basis of operations, and to this day the name of its founder is 
preserved in Augsburg. It is perhaps worth noting at this 
point that little or no attempt was made by Augustus or his 
successors to Romanize Raetia, and no Roman towns were 
founded in it as centres of Romanization. The subjugation of 
the north-western Alps had been carried out some ten years 
previously, and now a body of colonists consisting of old 
soldiers was established in a new town in the district called 
Augusta Praetoria—Aosta as it is still called to-day. Roads 
were built here, one to the east linking up northern Italy with 
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the new province of Raetia, and one to the north-west estab- 
lishing communication with the Gallic province of Lugdu- 
nensis. The province of Noricum was added about the same 
time as Raetia, but little or no organization was undertaken 
until the time of the Emperor Claudius, who established Nori- 
cum as a province on the model of Italy. For many years past 
the barbarians to the north of the Danube and indeed from the 
districts immediately south of the Danube had been invading 
Macedonia and Dalmatia, and this was now made the excuse 
for annexing these parts and establishing the provinces of 
Pannonia and Moesia. The work of conquest and tempo- 
rary organization was completed about 11 B.c., and from 
then onwards the Roman frontier ran along the Rhine and 
Danube. 

Like the conquest of Britain, the conquest of Germania had 
been left by Julius Caesar as a legacy to his successors, and in 
the years between Caesar’s death and 12 B.c. the Germans had 
invaded Roman territory from across the Rhine more than once 
and had caused serious losses to the Romans as well as some 
diminution of military prestige. For all these reasons, but 
chiefly because of the establishment of the Danube frontier, 
everything seemed propitious in that year for the extension of 
the Roman frontier to the Elbe and the addition of Germania 
to the list of Roman provinces. And Augustus had just the 
right man for the job in Drusus, a very exceptional man who 
combined the gifts of leadership and generalship with a know- 
ledge and understanding of human nature which endeared him 
to the Roman soldiery. In 12 B.c. Drusus crossed the Rhine 
at the head of the Roman legions, and what was perhaps the 
greatest Roman adventure—one destined to end in tragedy— 
had begun. For four years, from 12 to g B.c., Drusus was 
campaigning in Germany and succeeded in advancing as far 
as the Lower Elbe by land and the mouth of the Elbe by sea. 
The part played by the Roman fleet in this campaign should 
not be underestimated, as in this way Drusus was able to bring 
supplies by sea with the minimum of danger of attack and 
also to transport troops in rear of his enemies in comparative 
safety. It is my opinion that one of the main reasons for the 
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occupation of Britannia under.Claudius about sixty years later 
was the desire to protect the sea route and prevent attacks being 
made from across the Channel upon Roman food-ships and 
transports conveying troops along the coast. But however that 
may be, the Roman fleet played no small part in the campaigns 
of Drusus and enabled him to land troops in the rear of 
dangerous tribes and in this way surprise them. Unfortunately, 
while still campaigning near the Elbe in 9 B.c. Drusus fell from 
his horse and died a month later from the injuries. There is 
little doubt that if he had lived to carry out his plans, his work 
could not easily have been undone, and the history of central 
Europe would have been changed. The province of Germania 
had practically been conquered by him, and a few more years’ 
work would undoubtedly have seen the country properly 
patrolled and garrisons established in key positions to frustrate 
any attempt at revolt. 

Immediately on receipt of the news of the death of Drusus, 
Tiberius was sent to succeed him, and during 8 B.c. appeared 
at various places in Germania, dispensed justice, and intro- 
duced Roman courts of law. Shortly afterwards an unfortunate 
misunderstanding between Augustus and Tiberius led to the 
withdrawal of Tiberius to Rhodes, and his successors in Ger- 
mania seem to have been men of a very different calibre. About 
A.D. 3 Augustus and Tiberius were reconciled, and Tiberius, 
to the delight of the soldiers, once more took over command 
of the Rhine army. In a.p. 5 Tiberius with fleet and army 
penetrated to the mouth of the Elbe, quelled an insurrection 
of the Chauci, and suppressed the famous Langobardi. The 
fleet even continued on to the northern promontory of the 
Cimbric peninsula, and altogether the operations were on a 
much grander scale than under Drusus. For the first time 
since the original invasion of Germany a Roman army passed 
the winter in camp on the German side of the Rhine. In the 
following year Tiberius marched south-east into the country 
of the Marcomanni in order to secure the right flank of the 
new province and to link up the Elbe with the Danube. The 
campaign was well planned. Some six legions advanced from 
Moguntiacum (Mainz) on the Rhine through the Hyrcanian 
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forest, whilst Tiberius set out from the Danube front with six 
legions from a point near Carnuntum. Before, however, the 
two armies could meet news arrived of a very serious revolt in 
Pannonia and Dalmatia, a revolt brought about by oppressive 
taxation and the inability of the Romans to recognize that the 
inhabitants of these regions were of a very different type from 
the more effeminate inhabitants of provinces like Egypt and 
Syria, which submitted tamely to taxation. It took the full 
strength of Rome during a period of no less than four years 
to put down this revolt, and in the meantime the new province 
of Germania was lost for good. 

Probably Augustus had been lulled into a false sense of 
security as regards Germany owing to the complete success 
of the campaigns of Drusus and Tiberius. Thinking there was 
little possibility of a rising in the new province, he sent there 
one Quinctilius Varus, who was related to the emperor by 
marriage and seems to have had no other qualification for the 
post. He had been governor of Syria, and it was said of him 
that ‘when he went to that province he was poor and Syria 
was rich: but when he left it, he was rich and Syria was poor’. 
Varus made the unforgivable mistake of applying the same 
methods in Germania as had proved so profitable to himself 
in Syria, forgetting that Rome as yet had only a weak hold on 
many parts of the new province and could not expect to find 
the Germans such meek tax-payers as the Syrians. While the 
harsh treatment meted out by the agents of Varus was no doubt 
the immediate cause, it must have seemed to the Germans that 
a favourable moment had come for throwing off the hated yoke 
of the foreigner. After all, the Roman armies were occupied 
with the revolt in Pannonia and would not be able to send 
sufficient reinforcements. And so the Cherusci, the Chatti, the 
Marsi, and the Bructeri made plans in common under the 
leadership of a Cheruscan prince called Arminius, later known 
to the Germans as Herman. In A.D. g Varus was in summer 
quarters with three legions on the banks of the Visurgis, and 
among those in the camp were many of the chief conspirators, 
who even sat at the general’s table. As winter approached 
Varus began to return home to the Rhine, and if only he had 
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kept to the lines of communication prepared and defended for 
this very purpose, he would probably have reached the Rhine 
in safety. However, he was so sure of himself and of the 
friendly intentions of the Germans that when the news arrived 
that a distant German tribe had revolted he decided to take 
a roundabout route homewards and subdue the rebels on his 
way. There can be little doubt that this report was invented by 
the Germans in order to force Varus to leave his lines of com- 
munication and travel through unprotected woody and hilly 
country. As the legions were passing through a wood known 
as the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, they were suddenly assailed on 
all sides by the Germans. For three days the Romans con- 
tinued to advance in the teeth of tremendous opposition and 
then suddenly, when it seemed that they might win through, 
their commander lost courage and committed suicide. Many 
followed his example and the rest surrendered. If the reports 
about what happened afterwards are true, they were butchered 
to the last man: we are told that some of them were buried 
alive, others crucified, and still others offered as sacrifices on 
the altars of the German gods. Through this disaster the 
whole of Germania to the east of the Rhine was lost, and 
Augustus in his last will and testament left instructions to his 
successors to consolidate and hold what they had and not to 
advance beyond the Rhine except for punitive expeditions. In 
that same year the Romans succeeded in putting an end to the 
rebellion in Pannonia and Dalmatia. When the Dalmatian 
leader Bato was captured and brought before Tiberius, and 
asked why he had rebelled, he is said to have answered, ‘It is 
your doing, in that ye send not dogs or shepherds to guard 
your sheep, but ravening wolves to prey on them’—a most 
eloquent commentary on the private methods of the provincial 
tax-gatherers and local governors of the Romans. 
Throughout the first century the work of organizing the 
defence of the Rhine and Danube frontiers proceeded apace. 
The danger-point was, of course, the big salient between the 
upper Rhine and the upper Danube, and under the Flavian 
emperors towards the end of the first century A.D. this 
land was occupied and became the province of Germania. 
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A limes or frontier zone was built from the banks of the 
Moenus, some miles south of Mainz, nearly to Ratisbon on the 
Danube, and this became the famous German /imes where so 
many interesting finds have been made by the German 
Frontier Commission. The organization of this imes was one 
of the wonders of antiquity. It was defended on the German 
side by a huge palisade, supported behind by a wall with large 
forts every few miles and smaller signalling stations in between. 
Behind this again ran a well-built military road with other 
roads leading back to the strategic bases some distance in the 
rear. A regular system of signalling by means of beacons of 
various sizes ensured speedy communication and, in fact, the 
whole Jimes in the time of Hadrian became a strongly fortified 
line of defence. The same policy was followed along the Rhine 
and the Danube except that so many precautions were not 
necessary owing to the protection afforded by these rivers. It 
is surprising what a good eye the Romans had for strategic 
positions, and indeed many of the advanced military centres 
built at this period are still important towns and reveal their 
origin in their names. 
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POLYBIUS: A SKETCH 


By R. J. H. SHUTT 


OLYBIUS was born at Megalopolis in Arcadia, which was 

one of the staunchest members of the Achaean League in 
its last desperate stand for freedom in the second century B.c, 
The Hellenistic civilization had been unable to achieve per- 
manent unity in Hellas, and in the second century petty 
quarrels between neighbouring states seemed likely to over- 
shadow the real danger from without. The dynasties of 
Ptolemies, Seleucids, and Antigonids were becoming divided 
amongst themselves; Rome was growing and inevitably meet- 
ing opposition from Carthage; Greece was liable to become 
the battleground, or else fall a prey to the victors. Credit for 
being the pioneer in the policy of arousing the dormant 
Achaean League to a realization of its ideals of Greek union 
and freedom belongs to Aratus of Sikyon:! for the accomplish- 
ment of the task of uniting the Peloponnese against the danger 
which threatened, three men are chiefly responsible, Philo- 
poemen who became head of the League after the death of 
Aratus (213 B.Cc.), Lycortas, and his son Polybius. All three 
were natives of Megalopolis, a city which was itself originally 
an experiment in unity. 

The circumstances then in which the boy Polybius was 
brought up could not have failed to make a deep impression 
upon him: the word ‘freedom’ must have fallen frequently 
upon his ears. But it is significant that as early as 189 B.C., 
when not much more perhaps than 20 years of age, he seems 
to have served under the Romans in Asia Minor, in a campaign 
against the Gauls. Here, no doubt, he obtained some insight 
into Rome’s military supremacy, and some knowledge of her 
institutions. At any rate, Polybius records? that two years 
before the death of Philopoemen he listened with disapproval 
to the views of that champion of the Achaean League. In 
183 B.C. he was chosen to carry the ashes of Philopoemen to 
their last resting-place, an honour mainly indicative of the role 
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which he was expected to play, continuing the work of Philo- 
poemen, which Lycortas now inherited. Further evidence of 
this is given by the next incident which he relates of himself. 
Three years later, in spite of his youth, which legally made him 
unqualified for the position, Polybius was sent with his father 
Lycortas on the embassy to Egypt, of which the object was to 
renew the alliance between Ptolemy Epiphanes and the League. 
Owing to the death of Ptolemy (180) the mission returned 
unsuccessful. 

But the apparent unanimity of father and son on League 
policy, however much it was desired, did not materialize for 
any length of time. War between Rome and Macedon broke 
out for the third time in 172 B.C., and it was necessary for 
Achaea to decide where her sympathies lay. Three main 
parties emerged—those who supported Rome, those who sup- 
ported Macedon, and those who counselled neutrality. Ly- 
cortas belonged to the last party, and was suspected by both 
the others. Polybius, seeing that the geographical position of 
Greece compelled her to take some action, finally supported 
an alliance with Rome, claiming freedom for the Greek states 
in return for their acknowledgement of Roman supremacy. 
This policy, supported by Archon also, won the day, and at 
the beginning of the war Archon was elected ‘President’ of the 
League, with Polybius as his ‘Master of Horse’.! 

The Achaean forces were levied, and Polybius went to 
Thessaly to offer his services to the Romans, in whose camp 
he remained for a time before being sent home. We next hear 
of Polybius and his father preparing to take Achaean troops 
to Egypt as reinforcements against Seleucid aggression ; a sug- 
gestion from the Romans not to take armed forces was inter- 
preted correctly as a command, and the plan was dropped. 
The defeat of Perseus by L. Aemilius Paullus at Pydna in 
168 B.c. was the signal for further Roman intervention. Ac- 
cusations against their opponents were now made by the 
minority of pro-Roman extremists, who as a result of circum- 
stances had become supreme in the Achaean League, and one 
thousand Achaeans, including Polybius, were taken to Italy to 
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stand their trial, contrary to the wishes of Paullus himself, if 
we can trust Polybius.! 

Rome’s action seems to have been no more than an excuse 
to weaken the Achaeans by taking away their leading men, for 
their trial did not come off: they were kept for sixteen years 
in Italian cities, virtually as hostages, and permission to return 
was consistently refused. This rather crude Roman diplomacy 
was successful, because by 151 B.C. many of the hostages were 
already dead. Greece meanwhile had relapsed into the factions 
from which the Achaean League had for a time rescued her, 
and by reaction there arose hostility to Rome, culminating in 
the desperate but unsuccessful outbreak of 146 B.c. 

But Polybius had been conspicuously fortunate. During the 
Third Macedonian War he had become acquainted with 
L. Aemilius Paullus, and on his deportation to Italy he was 
put in Paullus’ house, and acted as tutor to his two sons. There 
too he met the Stoic Panaetius, also a tutor to the sons, though 
in different circumstances. Through Paullus, he mixed with 
the most influential people in Rome at the time, and saw and 
learnt much which was ultimately made use of in his History. 
The Scipionic circle made a deep impression upon him, and 
his friendship with the younger son of Paullus, later known as 
Publius Scipio Aemilianus, became lifelong.? 

About two years after his return from Rome Polybius was 
invited to take part in the negotiations which preceded the 
Third Punic War. When war broke out, he went with Scipio 
to Africa, and was present at the sack of Carthage (146 B.c.), 
acting, it seems, as friend and adviser of the Roman general. 
Immediately afterwards he returned to Greece and witnessed 
the sack of Corinth by Mummius. His feelings on this occa- 
sion must have been intense, as he saw Corinth, once the 
mistress of the Achaean League, razed to the ground. He suc- 
cessfully pleaded for the preservation of some of the art 
treasures which were being ill-used,3 and saved the lives of 
some of his countrymen. His influence was such that he was 
appointed to superintend details of arrangement and admini- 
stration after the ten Commissioners had left Greece.t He did 
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his work conscientiously and well, and earned the honour 
which his countrymen paid him by raising statues to him in 
his native town and elsewhere. 

How Polybius spent the remainder of his days is not pre- 
cisely known. But all was subordinate to the one great task of 
his life, the collection of materials for his History. His exten- 
sive travels were undertaken for this purpose, because he 
believed in the value of autopsy: he travelled in Egypt, Europe, 
Asia, and perhaps Africa, and he may have accompanied Scipio 
to Spain! (134-132 B.c.). He died at the age of 82. Politician, 
diplomatist, soldier, traveller, historian—his accomplishments 
stamp him as an active, versatile man. A Greek by birth, he 
owed much of his greatness to the Romans, but this did not 
make him servile towards his benefactors. 


Varied though his achievements were, Polybius is chiefly 
remembered as an historian. His minor works were A History 
of Philopoemen in three books, a Treatise on Tactics, and a 
History of the Numantine War. He is chiefly known for his 
History, five books of which have survived whole, while of the 
remainder only fragments of varying length and ‘Epitomes’ are 
extant. In all probability his decision to write his History was 
made during his enforced stay in Rome, partly on his own 
initiative, and partly at the suggestion of, or with the full 
approval of, the Scipionic circle. There was no lack of material 
or scope for any one who wished to compile a history of those 
times. 

For a description of the work we are indebted to the early 
chapters of his first book. First, we are told? that he intended 
to begin with the ‘r40th Olympiad’, and to end with the defeat 
of Perseus, that is, a period of fifty-seven years (219-167 B.C.). 
But later he says,3 ‘I shall take as the starting-point of this 
book the first crossing of the Romans from Italy. This con- 
nects with events at which Timaeus left off, and occurs in 
the 129th Olympiad.’ Accordingly, in fulfilment of these 
intentions, the History starts at 264 B.c. Similarly, in the 
third book we can see that he extended the original plan of his 
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history so as to end at 146 B.c.! The first two books formed 
his ‘introduction’, the next thirty dealt with his main subject, 
and the last eight with the period from 167 to 146 B.c. 

It was a universal history. It reflects greatly upon the 
genuine historical insight of Polybius that, while studying the 
fortunes of Asia, Syria, Egypt, Carthage, Macedonia, and 
Greece, he saw that they were not merely isolated events which 
enlarged the boundaries of the Roman Empire, but connected 
events possessing a certain completeness and unity, which was 
obtained for a time in 146 B.C., to be consolidated again after 
threats of disintegration by Octavian’s victory at Actium. This 
thought of the unity of his subject makes him write in his 
introduction, ‘Hitherto, it happened that the events in the 
world were as it were scattered, because each set of events was 
separate in purpose, results, and locality. But from this time 
history as an organic whole is dated, and also the linking up of 
Italian and Libyan affairs with those of Asia and Greece, and 
the convergence of them all on one end.’ 

The achievement of Polybius in this respect is heightened 
by contrast with other contemporaneous historians. Rome 
herself could only produce historians like Aulus Postumius 
(consul 151 B.C.), Gaius Acilius (died about 140 B.C.), and 
Publius Mucius Scaevola (consul 133 B.Cc.). The history which 
Greeks wrote had now degenerated into the narration of the 
events of separate and comparatively unimportant states. For 
Polybius’ view his acquaintance with members of the Seipionic 
circle was partly responsible: he was almost, it may be said, 
the historian of that circle. The influence of the cosmopolitan- 
ism of Stoic philosophy, inculcated through contact with the 
Stoic Panaetius in Rome, may also have made some con- 
tribution. 

Admiration for Rome, her citizens, her growing Empire, and 
her institutions is a prominent feature of his History. Quite 
early in his life Polybius seems to have felt her attraction, 
if we may take as evidence his participation in the Roman 
campaign of 189 B.C. against the Gauls. The Achaean League 
to which he belonged was open to that ‘internal strife’ which 
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caused so much harm to Greece throughout her history: it was 
only in crises, and led by an able ‘President’, that the League 
could transcend these petty quarrels between members which 
were productive of fanaticism while weakening the League. 
But, although openly recognizing the superiority of Roman 
institutions, he did not wish to sacrifice his country completely. 
If the Romans had a genius for military matters and legal 
institutions, the Greeks, too, had a glorious heritage in another 
sphere, that of the intellect. It seems to have been some such 
freedom in her own particular realm which Polybius advocated 
for Greece, while acknowledging Roman supremacy in other 
matters. And it is noticeable that this attitude anticipates 
Rome’s action in declaring Greece perpetually free, and em- 
phasizing this in various stages of the history of Rome as a 
Republic and as an Empire. His point of view runs throughout 
the work and is seen in such words as:! ‘But the Romans have 
brought under their sway not particular parts, but almost the 
whole world, [and surpass all previous Empires?].’ 

He aimed sincerely and consistently at discovering the ‘truth’: 
one of his motives in writing is that, in spite of their skill, 
Philinus and Fabius did not narrate the truth adequately :3 the 
claims of truth are higher than those of personal feelings and 
interests :+ history without truth is like a man bereft of his eye- 
sight.s He thus recognizes and frequently proclaims that the 
claims of truth upon an historian are absolute. He criticizes 
Zeno® for his anxiety to perfect his style rather than to establish 
his facts, and while admitting that attention should be paid to 
the presentation of facts, he holds that the matter is ultimately 
more important than the form of history. Polybius’ tendency, 
in fact, by contrast with men like Zeno, is to over-emphasize 
truth, to the detriment of style and its legitimate demands. 
That is not to say that he takes no pains at all with his style, 
as his consistent avoidance of hiatus disproves; indeed, on 
occasion Polybius rises to great heights in his style. Normally, 
however, it is unattractive for any length of time because it is 
‘ordinary’, composed with some care, yet not always with 


°..8.9. 2 The text is here corrupt, but the meaning is clear. 
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sufficient care. And withso longa history, unattractive presenta- 
tion results in lack of interest, even in the short amount of the 
work which we possess. Therefore his work now finds com- 
paratively few readers, in spite of the interest of his subject 
and the mass of important material which it gives. It is un- 
fortunate, but in a sense inevitable, that Polybius suffers from 
what has been called the ‘Nemesis of his contempt. for the 
form and style of his writing’. 

He always keeps himself in the foreground: it is impossible 
to read his History without noticing the frequency with which 
he digresses, introducing a new subject, explaining his pro- 
posed arrangement, or giving reasons now for this omission, 
now for this insertion. It is not that Polybius was so impressed 
with the idea of his own importance that he could not refrain 
from this, but he was always conscious of his goal, truth, and 
with reference to that he explains, often at some length, any 
addition or omission which may seem to imply misinterpreta- 
tion or suppression of the truth. He sometimes criticizes 
writers of history very severely.' 


But in spite of his faults, the importance of Polybius is 
readily recognized. We have only to imagine what would be 
the state of our knowledge of early Roman history without the 
aid of Polybius. His work is recognized not only as a history 
but also as the work of a versatile man. He is interested, for 
example, in geography and the effects upon character of geo- 
graphical position: he has ample knowledge of Greek literature 
from which he quotes: he takes the opportunity of giving his 
philosophical and religious views: mythology, he thinks, may 
be useful to maintain the religion of the multitude,? but reli- 
gion is useless for educated people. Nevertheless, he maintains 
that religion is the bulwark of the Roman state. 

Most of the opinions passed upon Polybius agree on the 
value of his History. Casaubon says, ‘quare historiae huius 
non postrema haec laus est, quod in parte versetur rerum 
Romanarum longe nobilissima’, and he commends it also 
because it complies with the law laid down by the ‘most learned 
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of the ancients’, starting and finishing at an epoch-making 
point, and being confined to a fixed period of time. The late 
Professor J. B. Bury wrote:! ‘The positive value of the histori- 
cal labours of Polybius, as a trustworthy source, can hardly be 
appraised too highly.’ His judgement is echoed by Dr. J. P. 
Mahaffy?; and Mommsen compares him to the sun shining 
through the mists of uncertainty in historical matters. 

As it is to-day, so in antiquity his work was highly valued. 
If instead of his comparative lack of attention to the claims of 
style Polybius had paid more attention to it, he would have 
given added pleasure to some of his readers to-day. But it is 
a lasting testimony to the History and to the historian that, in 
spite of this, as the mine of information which it undoubtedly 
is, his work receives unstinted praise. 


? Ancient Greek Historians, London, 1909, p. 220. 
2 Greek Life and Thought, London, 1887. 
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Solvers are invited to send in their solutions to the Joint Editor at the City of London School, E.C. 4. 


ACROSS: 1-14 rev. Zeus did not nod; did Homer? (six words). 13. See 31 rev. 15. Priam 
judged Helen not. 16. Rank of madman who made seer nervous (transpose last two letters). 
17. Bone urn fit for heroes; the gold one may have been borrowed. 18. See 18 dn. and 21 rev. 
19. Could pretend it was an indirect relative to the lion. 20. Thetis could do it under water. 
21 rev.-18 ac. Job for mules and men. 22 rev. Thersites’ short foot, short of all Diomede’s 
——. 24. Disastrous effect of club application on ass. 26 rev. Alternative suggesting itself to 

estor (first person). 29-32 rev. Strong stuff in a cable from Zeus to Poseidon. 30. Ham-trick in 
wrestling according to Scholiast. 33 rev. How Apollo was minded towards Patroclus. 35. fyetépw 
—olxw, tv "Apyei. 36. Poseidon covered it with sand. 37. Descriptive of dirge(nom.). 41. See 44. 

. Prize with one foot missing. 43. They did not get the meal they were promised. 44-41 rev. 

irates who gave crasher first aid. 45. Indiscriminate god-wounding was one of such works. 
46. Whether forgetfulness or absent-mindedness this folly cost a king his fruit trees. 47. el Tis was 
enough to send her on a record high dive (two words). 


DOWN: 1. Wolf suggested that they revised the Iliad. 2 rev. Where the helmets touched. 
3. More than one die in boys’ game with fatal consequences. 4. How many crocks in Olympus 
besides Hephaestus? 5. Anticipated effect on the Argives of Athena’s projected counsel. 6. Where 
the trembling seizes one’s limbs on seeing a snake. 7. Lot of dogs. 8. Complete the function of vA. 
9. Where twenty pairs of bellows blew. 10. Thus did each son of Cronos get his due. 11. Too long 
now for the Iliad. 12. Will be absent if wrangling prevails and sours the nectar (three words). 
18-18 ac. Antimachus advised murdering ambassadors as an alternative to this. 22 rev. Leather 
apron on a shield according to Leaf (sing.). 18-23. End of a meal (two words). 25. Horse-fancier’s 
father. 27. ‘You softy you,—!’ 28. This scrap with which boys’ game ended ought to be in the 
melting pots. 31 rev.-13. Walked on earth with her head in the clouds. 32 rev. Town on the 
eegeness elsewhere its opposite? 34. 'Two male ‘nippies’ had a difficult task before the last book. 
38. Pernicious things result from the people’s confusion. 39 rev. Its range indicates poor visibility 
(nom.). 40 rev. Messenger of Zeus. 

N.B. v tgeAxvotixév has been twice omitted. 


T. W. M. 
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* indicates a book for specialists. 
** of general interest and value, suitable for a good school library. 
*#® suitable for general introduction as a school book and for class use. 


**Portrait of Socrates. By Sir R. W. Livincstone. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1938. Pp. lvi+-200, 1 plate. 6s. 


This is the first of a projected new series of Oxford books designed for the general 
reader who is deterred from reading even translations of classical works through lack 
of attractive annotated English editions. This volume contains a general introduction 
on the political background to the life of Socrates, a hint of the contemporary moral 
and intellectual unrest, the reasons for his condemnation, his importance as a thinker, 
our sources of knowledge, and a page or two on some familiar but often mistranslated 
Greek words. Then follow the Apology, Crito, and Phaedo in translation by Jowett; a 
brief précis of the argument and explanatory comment precedes the main divisions 
(these are perhaps the most valuable part of the book); certain sections of less vital 
interest and importance are in a smaller fount of type, and there are brief footnotes. In 
the hands of a good leader, this book would do admirably for a tutorial class. 


***The Civilisation of Greece and Rome. By B. FarrincTton. (The New 
People’s Library, vol. viii.) London: Gollancz, 1938. Pp. 95. 1s. 6d. 


A brilliantly written and concise account of the development of the political and 
philosophical ideas which underlay Greek civilization and the Roman inheritance of it. 
It will present many things in a new light even to those fairly familiar with the subject, 
and to history students with no knowledge of the classics it should be of the greatest 
value. 


**Three Roman Poets; Plautus, Catullus, Ovid. By F. A. Wricut. London: 
Routledge, 1938. Pp. 368, 3 plates. 10s. 6d. 


The author’s method is to present a picture of the poet, supplementing documentary 
evidence which is often meagre by a sympathetic imagination which never degenerates 
into mere conjecture. This is followed by a detailed criticism of the poetry and then 
comes an estimate of the poet’s influence and permanent value. The literary criticism 
is perhaps not quite so happy as the sketching of the scene of the poet’s activities, which 
is often brilliant. For instance, the analysis of the Ars Amatoria is prefaced by some 
valuable pages in which the whole subject of the position of women at Rome is most 
acutely surveyed. The book should be found in every Sixth Form library. 


**Quintilian on Education. By W. M. Smair. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

1938. Pp. xlviii+144. 45. 6d. 
Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria, written at the end of the first century A.D., is a remark- 
ably modern book, and the sections translated by Mr. Smail can be read with interest 
not only by classical students and those who are concerned chiefly with the history of 
education but also by educationalists and practising teachers. Mr. Smail’s book is a 
translation of Quintilian’s Introduction, most of Books I and II, and the less technical 
parts of Book XII, and there is a good introduction in which Mr. Smail gives an 
account of Quintilian’s life, his political and social environment, the Roman theory of 
education before his time, a critical analysis of his teaching, and a brief indication of 
his subsequent reputation. The style of the translation is excellent. 

Our schools and universities aim at producing ‘the educated man’. Quintilian trained 
‘the orator’. But the ideal products have much in common, for the orator is the citizen 
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fitted to take, and taking, ‘his share in the management of public and private affairs, 
able to govern cities by his wise counsels’. ‘He has not only eloquence but every mental 
and moral excellence.’ The Jnstitutio is Quintilian’s account of the perfect educational 
process from infancy. The author discusses at each stage the appropriate curriculum 
and methods of instruction, and the attraction of his writing lies in the combination of 
an enthusiastic idealism with an understanding of child psychology. We may differ 
from many of his opinions, especially perhaps those on memory, and object to his 
using poetry for parsing and analysis, but the book is full of wise remarks on general 
educational problems and details of class-room technique. He argues the case for 
public instruction rather than private tutorship, insists that the best teachers should 
not regard the most elementary work as beneath them, strikes at Dalton plans by 
showing that pupils working as a class stimulate one another and bring out the best in 
the teacher, and recommends play and physical training in moderation, with the warn- 
ing to beware of men ‘who destroy the mind by too much attention to the body’, 
How delightful is his opinion that the teacher should be ‘stern, not melancholy, friendly, 
but not familiar’! On punishment he says, ‘It is better for the State that guilty men 
should be changed into good citizens than that they should be punished.’ He attacks 
corporal punishment with psychological arguments and asks the practical question, 
‘What is to be done with those who do not fear it?? Teachers must never lose their 
tempers, or find fault as though they hated the offender. As for the curriculum, 
‘Grammatical studies are harmful not to those who pass through them but to those who 
never pass beyond them.’ 

Quintilian is eager for his pupils to aim at perfection, and his plans remind us of the 
young Milton’s. There is much to learn, but if we waste less time everything worth 
reading can be read. Such studies are their own reward, and Quintilian does not want 
his book to be read by any one who aims at worldly profit. ‘Heaven has bestowed on 
many this blessing, that they find their greatest pleasures in the noblest things.’ 

One more quotation must end this review of a book that can be unreservedly recom- 
mended as a mine of subjects for discussion: ‘It were better that men be born dumb 
and lack all power of reasoning than that they should employ the gifts of Providence 
for mutual destruction.’ G. H. B. 


*Varro on the Latin Language. With an English Translation by ROLAND G. 
KENT, Ph.D. London: Heinemann, 1938. 2 vols. tos. each. 


This is a welcome addition to the Loeb Classical Library, especially as Varro’s De 
Lingua Latina has not before been translated into English. Teachers and students of 
Latin will be glad to learn what the contemporary and friend of Cicero, to whom the 
work is dedicated, had to say about the Latin language. There is a brief account of 
Varro’s life and works; this is followed by an account of the manuscripts and editions, 
and a very full bibliography. The critical notes at the foot of the Latin show how the 
text has been constructed from the dilapidated manuscripts, and the notes on the trans- 
lation give all needful explanations of the subject-matter. There is one feature of these 
notes that gives a special value to this edition. Dr. Kent is one of those 


‘learn’d philologists, who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark, 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark’ 


but belonging to a more scientific age than that of William Cowper, he ‘labels as in- 
correct all false etymologies (of which there are many), either explicitly or by indicating 
the correct etymology’. Of the twenty-five books of the De Lingua Latina only six 
(V to X) and a few fragments of the others remain. The present volume comprises 
V to VII, treating of the origins of words, the sources from which they come, and the 
manner in which new words develop. Varro takes groups of words, e.g. in V, § 134 
he discusses sarculum, ligo, pala, and rutrum. 
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**Greek and Latin Versions. By WALTER SHEWRING. London: Dent, 1938. 
Pp. 110. 7s. 6d. 

These versions, mostly Greek and Latin prose, are written by a former Craven Scholar 

and Chancellor’s Latin Prose Prizeman. They will be found useful with advanced 

Sixth Forms. The English is usually distinctly hard, and the translator shows great 

fertility and resource in finding Greek and Latin parallels for ideas which seem at first 

to have an irremediably modern flavour. 

*The Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle: Vol. II, By RoBERT 
J. Bonner, Ph.D., Litt.D., and Gertrupe SmitH, Ph.D. Chicago: Univer- 
sity Press (U.S.A.), and Cambridge: University Press (Great Britain and 
Ireland), 1938. 16s. 

This is the second of three volumes planned to survey the administration of justice in 

Greece. The first, which appeared in 1930, contained an historical treatment of the 

development of the judiciary in relation to the changing political and economic environ- 

ment. In the present volume the authors have taken various aspects of practice and 
procedure, and deal in turn with such topics as litigants, sycophants, arbitration, wit- 
nesses, homicide, and the execution of judgements. Thus, in form, the book resembles 

a collection of essays. It is, however, more than this. Both as a critical synthesis of 

work already done, and as an original contribution to a subject in which both authors 

have a high reputation, it is likely to prove an indispensable and authoritative reference 
book for any one who wishes to read the Attic orators with a real understanding of the 
peculiar conditions under which they practised. In the final chapter the authors survey 

the pros and cons of the judicial system as it worked at Athens, and question whether a 

better could have been devised within the framework of ancient democracy. This is a 

book that will be widely read and appreciated, and its readers will eagerly await the 

account of Greek legal systems other than the Athenian that is promised for volume iii. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

***T he following books are published by G. Bell (London), 1938, in a series 
of uniform format called ‘Alpha Classics’. They each contain about 
twelve excellent illustrations, introduction, text based on the O.C.T., and 
vocabulary; the introductions are informative and interesting, and good 
sketch-maps illustrate military operations. Linguistic and syntactical points 
are dealt with as briefly as possible in notes which are mainly devoted to 
elucidating, by translation and suggestion, difficulties arising in the subject- 
matter. 


Vergil, Aeneid IX. By B. Titty. Pp. 105. 2s. 

Livy, Book V. By J. E. Pickstone. Pp. 106. 2s. 

Vergil, Aeneid IIIT. By R. W. Moore. Pp. 104. 2s. 

Caesar: Invasion of Britain. By R. C. CARRINGTON. Pp. 118. 2s. 

Cicero: Speeches for Marcellus and Ligarius. By J. PATERSON. Pp. 144. 2s. 
Xenophon: Anabasis II. By R. E. SNatTH. Pp. 133. 2s. 


Euripides: Hecuba. By F. W. Kinc. Pp. 162. 2s. 6d. (The choruses are 
translated into English verse.) 


*** Aorippina; a Story of Imperial Rome. Edited by J. B. E. GarsTanc. 
London: Bell, 1938. Pp. viii+-103, 8 plates. 15. 9d. 

This edition is intended, rather hopefully, for the lower forms of public and secondary 

schools. It has been selected from easy narrative portions of Tacitus, Annals xi to xiv, 
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but it may well be doubted whether either the language or the subject-matter is really 
suitable. The difficulties of Tacitean syntax are quite beyond the ‘lower forms of 
Secondary Schools’, while Latin literature has something better to offer than a story 
of ‘human ambitions, jealousies and hatreds’ in which at least six murders are recorded, 
The notes are to the point but too brief. 


***T atin Revision Course. By A. F. Cooper. London: Bell, 1938. 2s. 

Masters looking for a fresh medium for the revision of Latin grammar and syntax 
required for School Certificate and matriculation would do well to consider this book. 
It covers the ground more than adequately ; indeed, it would serve well in the first half- 


year, say, of the Sixth Form to reconstruct and consolidate what remains of the not 
infrequently shaky fabric built up earlier. 

The course covers speedily all the syntax that the stiffest first examination can 
demand; each of the thirty-one chapters deals in two sections, A and B, with a particu- 
lar construction or group of constructions; A deals with the basic ideas and commoner 
usages, B with the more advanced and idiomatic. A scheme of revision of accidence 
and the like in sections, one to each chapter, covers all the regular and a great many 
irregular forms. Each chapter ends with two exercises, each of ten sentences and a 
short passage of continuous prose, corresponding to sections A and B, respectively. 
Thus a complete course of revision for the easier examinations can be secured by 
working through A alone. 

Obviously such a book postulates that all the subject-matter has already been 
clearly elucidated before revision has begun; consequently the instruction given in it 
is succinct, condensed, and rather rule-of-thumb. 

The vocabulary of some 1,200 words is well chosen. 


J. R.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


*Excavations at Olynthus; Part VIII. The Hellenic House. By Davin M. 
ROBINSON and J. WALTER GRAHAM. Baltimore: John Hopkins Press, 1938. 
[Oxford University Press.] Pp. xxii+-370, 108 plates. 67s. 6d. 


*Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. Vol. III. The Lockett Collection, Pt. I. 
Spain—Italy. London: Oxford University Press and Spink and Son (for 
the British Academy). Plates XII. 15s. 


**The Mediterranean World in Ancient Times. By E. M. SANDFoRD. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1938. Pp. xxi+618, 64 plates, 11 maps. 
Tables, Reading Lists. $4.50. 

New Latin Course. By MarcHant and Watson. London: Bell, 1938. 3s. 


Atlas of Ancient and Classical History. Edited by RaMsay Murr and GEorcE 
Puiuip. G. Philip & Son, 1938. gin.X11in. 5s. 


Blackwell’s Byzantine Hand List: a Catalogue of Byzantine Authors and 
Books on Byzantine Literature, History, Religion, Art, Archaeology, &c. 
Pp. 67. B. H. Blackwell, Ltd,. 1938. 2s. 6d. net, 3s. 6d. net interleaved. 


The Story of Achilles. Translated into Plain English, by W. H. D. Rouse. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. Pp. xii, 504. 7s. 6d. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES XXXVII-XL 


(The inclusion of four detachable supplementary plates, with descriptive text, will 
be continued in each number of Greece and Rome. Subscribers desiring additional 
copies of the plates and descriptive text should make application to the Secretary, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, enclosing 6d. for each set of four plates and text required. 
Suggested subjects for illustration would be welcomed by the Editor.) 


GREEK AND ROMAN FURNITURE 


Pl. xxxvut. (a) Zeus (?) seated on a throne (Opdvos). The back ends in a 
swan’s head. The seat rail is supported on Doric columns. A lion 
stands on the stretcher between the legs. The legs end in lion’s feet. 
From Athenian black figure vase of 550 B.c., ca. In the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. Richter, Ancient Furniture, fig. 10. 

(b) Hegeso seated on a chair (KAtopos?) with curved back (in front of right- 
hand pilaster) and legs. Her feet are on a footstool (Op7jvus) with curved 
legs ending in lion’s feet. She takes a box (kiBotiov) from her maid. 
Athenian gravestone 400 B.C., ca. In the Kerameikos, Athens. Richter, 
Ancient Furniture, fig. 129. 

(c) Herakles dining. He lies on a couch (kAivn) on which are laid mattress 
and pillow. The couch is decorated with volutes at the head and inlaid 
rosettes, swastikas, palmettes. Under the couch is a three-legged oblong 
table (tpitrous) with bread, sausages and knife, fruit, salt-cellar, and cup. 
From Athenian red figure vase of 530 B.c. In the Museum fiir antike 
Kleinkunst, Munich, Richter, Ancient Furniture, fig. 159. 

(d) Danae and Perseus in the chest (Aapva€). The chest is brass bound, and 
ornamented with tongue pattern and palmette. The legs end in lion’s 
feet. From Athenian red figure vase of 450 B.c.,ca. In the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. Richter, Ancient Furniture, fig. 223. 


Pl. xxxvit. (a2) Old woman in bed. Simple couch with no ornamentation. 
Terracotta, in the British Museum, second century B.c. Richter, Ancient 
Furniture, fig. 176. 

(b) Hermes pretending to be asleep when Apollo inquires for his cattle. 
He lies on a high couch on wheels. From Ionian vase of 530 B.c. In the 
Louvre. Richter, Ancient Furniture, fig. 172. 

(c) Bronze table leg of three-legged table (front view). The leg has volute 
and palmette at the top of the sides and ends in a lion’s foot. Fifth 
century B.c. Palermo Museum. Richter, Ancient Furniture, fig. 204, left. 


Pl. xxxtx. (a) Marble table with bronze fittings, including seated bronze 
sphinx. Early imperial period; from Pompeii. In the National Museum, 
Naples. Richter, Ancient Furniture, fig. 331. 
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(b) Cupids making garlands on a marble table with marble ends decorated 
with griffins. Fresco in the House of the Vettii, Pompeii; early imperial 
period. Photograph by Alinari. Richter, Ancient Furniture, fig. 336. 
(c) Chests from the east pediment of the Parthenon. They are covered 
with folded clothes and used as seats. Athenian; 432 B.c. British Museum, 
Richter, Ancient Furniture, fig. 227. 


Pl. xi. (a) Bronze couch (lectus). The head boards (fulcrum) end in a simple 
swan’s head instead of the more elaborate mules’ heads, known from other 
examples and literary sources. From Boscoreale; early imperial period, 
Berlin Museum. Richter, Ancient Furniture, fig. 308. 

(b) Psyche testing a sample of oil given her by Eros. She is seated ona 
bronze folding stool (Sella curulis?). Fresco in the House of the Vettii, 
Pompeii; early imperial period. Photograph by Alinari. Richter, Ancient 
Furniture, fig. 302. 
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Scale drawing of chest from red figure vase of about 480 B.c. (see Supple- 
mentary Plates, vi1(a)). Richter, Ancient Furniture, fig. 364. 
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